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LATIN  AS  IT  IS,  NOT  AS  IT  WAS 

B.  L.  Ullman 

PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN 
FNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


A  COLLEAGUE  in  the  modern 
language  field,  widely  known 
for  his  contributions  to  the 
study  of  the  modern  languages  in  the 
high  school,  had  occasion  not  long  ago 
to  borrow  a  Latin  textbook  published 
within  recent  years.  lie  brought  it 
back  with  exclamations  of  wonder  and 
joy  at  the  advances  made  since  he  stud¬ 
ied  Latin.  Though  he  had  studied 
Latin  a  numlier  of  years,  is  friendly 
to  it,  and  is  well  acquainted  in  a 
general  way  w’ith  developments  and 
trends  in  the  teaching  of  Latin,  he  had 
not  realized  fully  what  a  tremendous 
change  has  actually  taken  place,  as 
revealed  by  curnuit  textbooks.  What 
about  the  thousands  of  educators  who 
know  T.atin — if  at  all — only  through 
the  textbooks  they  used  years  ago? 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  Latin  (as  of  other  subjects^ 
comes  from  those  who  do  not  know 
what  is  actually  going  on  to<lay.  Let 
them  examine  three  textbooks  in  cur¬ 
rent  use  (I  say  three  to  make  sure 
that  they  get  one  or  two  really  mod¬ 
em  ones)  and  many  will  change  their 
attitude. 

A  writer  in  the  December,  1030, 
number  of  Edpcation  says  (p.  104)  : 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  our  words  are  derived  from 
fireek  and  Latin,  the  teaching  of  the 
classical  languages  has  been  gradually 
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subordinated  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges;  and  when  they  are  generally 
taught,  there  is  insufficient  attention 
given  to  English  derivatives.” 

Again  I  think  that  an  examination 
of  current  textbooks  will  show  that  a 
great  deni  of  attention  is  being  given 
to  English  derivatives  in  the  Latin 
class. 

To  be  sure,  in  .some  schools,  per¬ 
haps  many,  Latin  is  still  as  it  was,  in 
spite  of  textbooks.  No  subject  is  be¬ 
ing  taught  perfectly  in  all  schools. 
It  is  true  also  that  not  all  of  us  are 
agreed  on  what  perfect  Latin  teaching 
is.  That  raises  the  question  of  clien¬ 
tele,  If  the  sole  aim  of  Latin  teach¬ 
ing  is  to  give  pupils  the  ability  to  read 
Latin  and  to  appreciate  Latin  litera¬ 
ture,  then-  we  must  be  prepared  to 
teach  Latin  merely  to  the  handful  who 
will  continue  its  study  for  several 
years.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
that  Latin  has  something  valuable  for 
a  large  number  of  high  school  pupils, 
then  we  must  adapt  it  to  current 
trends.  Eight  years  ago  the  Modem 
Language  Study  showed  that  87  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  studying  Latin  take 
it  for  two  ye.ars  or  less.  Obviously 
we  cannot  base  our  Latin  curriculum 
and  teaching  on  a  four-year  unit. 
Each  year  must  give  something  of 
value. 

Educational  movements — fads,  if 
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you  will — come  and  go,  but  in  going 
they  leave  behind  their  better  quali¬ 
ties,  be  they  small  or  large.  Today 
the  integrated  program  has  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  educational  public.  That 
it  contains  a  valuable  idea  is,  I  think, 
l)eyond  question ;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  persist  in  the  form  that 
some  proponents  advocate  is  unbeliev¬ 
able.  There  is  danger  that  pupils 
given  the  core  curriculum  will  get 
just  the  core,  without  the  apple. 

As  in  the  past  Latin  teaching  has 
adapted  itstdf  to  educational  move¬ 
ments,  so  today  it  is  meeting  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  integrationists.  The 
thoughtful  article  of  Professor  Wag¬ 
oner  shows  what  can  he  done.  We  need 
to  “integrate”  ourstdves  as  teachers 
and  to  be  good  teachers  of  Latin,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  social  science  all  in  one,  or 
rather  teachers  of  Latin  who  through 
Latin  teach  English  and  social  science. 
Many  of  us  realized  this  long  before 
integration  arrived,  and  we  look  upon 
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integration  as  merely  one  mechanism 
for  achieving  a  desired  result. 

Readers  of  this  numl)er  will  quick¬ 
ly  see  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  among  Latin  teachers.  That 
is  a  healthy  sign.  Xaturally  no  one 
can  agree  with  every  assertion  in  everv 
article.  From  what  I  have  said  above 
it  is  clear  that  I  cannot  agree  wholly 
with  Professor  Hutchinson  about 
reading  ability,  but  T  <piite  approve 
of  his  main  contention  about  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  experimentation. 

One  caution  is  perhaps  necessary. 
Latin  is  a  language,  yes,  but  it  is  not 
a  modern  language.  As  a  language,  it 
must  l)e  taught  in  part  as  other  lan¬ 
guages;  but  since  it  is  not  a  modem  i 
language,  spoken  and  written  today 
by  millions  of  people,  it  must  not  be 
taught  exactly  as  modern  languages 
are.  It  is  curious  to  what  extent  the 
latter  fallacy,  which  became  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  days  when  the  Direct 
Method  was  sweeping  the  country, 
still  persists. 
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WHEN  IS  A  LANGUAGE  DEAD? 

Charles  Christopher  ^Fierow 

CARLETON  COLLEGE 

Professor  Microir,  president  of  the  Classienl  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South 
during  19,V>~1937,  briefly  and  neatly  distinguishes  the  quick  from  the  dead. 

Most  of  us  are  so  likely  to  l)e  miglity  empire  of  the  dead.  Until 
affected  hy  current  or  jjener-  Howard  Crosby  Butler  of  Princeton 
ally  accepted  terms  or  l)eliefs  discovered  at  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
that  the  phrase  “the  dead  languages,”  tieth  century  a  bilingual  inscription 
by  an  unconscious  association  of  ideas,  at  Sardis,  the  tongue  of  the  ancient 
inevitably  registers  upon  our  brains  Lydians  was  as  inawessible  as  the  gold 
as  a  corollary:  “Greek  and  Latin.”  of  King  Croesus.  The  languages  of 
Ahsit  omen!  the  great  builders  of  Crete,  of  the 

At  first  thought,  the  remote  in  time  Etruscans,  and  of  the  Yucatecans,  are 
appears  least  vital  to  the  life  of  the  still  unknown  to  us,  and  their  inscrip- 
present.  It  is  true  that  the  culture  tions  and  records  remain  a  sealed 
of  many  an  ancient  race  has  l)een  blot-  lxx>k.  Of  these  tongues  it  might  por¬ 
ted  out  by  cataclysms  so  vast  as  to  haps  lie  said  that  they  are  not  dead 
leave  not  a  single  trace  liehind.  In  ^>ut  sleeping.  We  may  anticipate, 
some  instances,  doubtless,  the  very  ex-  with  reasonable  confidence,  the  ulti- 
istence  of  a  nation  or  a  civilization  ^^^ate  solution  of  these  enigmas  also, 
has  thus  become  forever  unknown.  Antiquity  does  not  necessarily  postu- 
After  all,  there  are  but  two  ways  in  extinction. 

which  ancient  times  may  be  known  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large 
to  us:  I  mean,  through  archeology  or  tracts  in  our  own  mother  tongue  that 
through  history — in  the  wddest  and  are  utterly  and  irretrievably  dead, 
most  comprehensive  meaning  of  that  They  have  interest  today  solely  as 
term — by  their  buildings  or  by  their  curiosities — as  relics  of  an  earlier  and 
books.  And  the  buildings,  of  course,  now  thoroughly  outgrown  stage  of 
arc  mostly  in  ruins.  society. 

But  even  when  the  literature  of  a  Take,  for  example,  the  language  of 
people  is  preserved  through  the  cen-  heraldry.  The  science  of  armorial  bear- 
turies,  and  when  their  achievements  ings,  wdth  its  “tinctures,”  “charges,” 
and  their  very  thoughts  have  been  and  “bends  sinister,”  has  now  only  an 
thus  immortalized  upon  enduring  antiquarian  interest.  It  is  a  dead  lan- 
stone  or  other  media,  an  understand-  guage.  I  understand  that  the  arms  of 
ing  of  the  language  is  the  only  key  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  might  properly  be 
that  will  give  access  to  these  treasures  described  as  “Sable,  a  bend  gold  be- 
of  the  past.  Until  the  discovery  of  tween  two  horses’  heads  razed  silver, 
the  Rosetta  Stone  by  Napoleon’s  sol-  with  three  fleur-de-lys  sable  on  the 
diers  in  1799,  the  mysterious  hiero-  bend”;  but  I  confess  that — so  far  as  I 
glyphics  of  the  ancient  Egvqitians  myself  am  concerned — all  this  must 
faithfully  preserved  the  stK^rets  of  that  be  seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  In- 
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deed  some  of  us  might  be  hard  put  to 
it  to  visualize  from  the  mere  descrip¬ 
tion  so  common  a  “charge”  as  “a  tiger 
rampant  or  on  a  sable  escutcheon.** 
But,  believe  you  me,  the  student  body 
of  my  Alma  ^fater  would  recognize 
it  if  they  saw  it! 

Consider  the  official  description  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  adopted  June  20,  1782, 
and  may  conveniently  be  examined  on 
the  back  of  the  new  one  dollar  silver 
certificate.  Compare  the  seal  itself 
with  the  following  authoritative  cata¬ 
log  of  particulars: 

Arms:  Paleways  of  thirteen  pieces 
argent  and  gules;  a  chief  azure;  the 
escutcheon  on  the  breast  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  eagle  displayed  proper,  holding  in 
his  dexter  talon  an  olive  branch  and  in 
his  sinister  a  bundle  of  thirteen  arrows; 
and  in  his  beak  a  scroll  with  the  motto: 
E  Pluribus  Unum.  Crest:  a  glory 
breaking  through  a  cloud  proper  and 
surrounding  thirteen  stars.  Reverse:  \ 
pyramid  unfinished.  In  the  zenith  an 
eye  in  a  triangle,  surrounded  with  a 
glory  proper,  over  the  eye  the  words, 
-\nnuit  Coeptis.  Beneath  the  pyramid, 
MDCCLXXVI,  and  the  words,  Novus 
Ordo  Seculorum. 

Can  you  understand  all  this  w’ithout 
recourse  to  a  dictionary  ? 

As  with  the  heraldic  devices,  so  also 
with  the  armor.  Greaves,  hauberks, 
and  gauntlets  have  gone  the  way  of  the 
mace,  the  lance,  and  the  halbert.  As 
for  the  now-outmoded  costume  of  the 
ladies,  may  T  venture  to  quote  a  par¬ 
ody  by  Stephen  Tx'acock: 

“She  was  begirt  with  a  flowing  kirtlo 
of  deep  blue,  bebound  with  a  belt  be- 
buckled  with  a  silvern  clasp,  while  about 
her  waist  a  stomacher  of  point  lace 
ended  in  the  ruffled  farthingale  at  her 
throat.” 

There  is  another  whole  category  of 
once-living  words  that  have  gone  “wel¬ 


tering  down  the  wind”  together  with  I 
the  stately  sailing  vessels  whose  parts  I 
they  so  accurately  catalc^ied.  How  I 
many  of  us  today  can  speak  or  even  I 
read  intelligently  of  square-rigged,  | 
fore-and-aft  rigged  and  mixed  rigged  f 
craft?  What  of  barkentines,  sloops,  ! 
schooners,  and  yawls?  I  might  not  ' 
speak  thus  confidently  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  I  admit!  But  it  is  true  that  a 
whole  fleet  of  fine  sea-going  terms  has 
drifted  into  the  limbo  of  the  forgot¬ 
ten,  with  the  advent  of  steamships, 
submarines,  and  planes  as  more  mod¬ 
ern  and  effective  means  of  maritime 
transportation. 

So  it  is  also  on  land.  The  limou¬ 
sine,  the  coupe,  and  the  touring-car 
have  supplanteil  the  hackney-coach, 
the  old-fashioned  buggy  of  our  boy¬ 
hood,  and  the  open  barouche.  And 
the  technical  language  of  blacksmith  , 
and  hostler  and  harness-maker  will 
soon  join  that  of  the  armorer. 

As  for  science,  there  is  nothing 
quite  so  dead  as  a  dead  science!  As¬ 
trology  brought  into  lx3ing  a  host  of 
imposing  and  mystifying  expressions, 
but  who  today  speaks  seriously  of  as¬ 
trolabes,  of  stars  in  trine,  of  horo¬ 
scopes  and  of  pre<lominant  constella¬ 
tions?  The  chief  traces  of  this  pseudo¬ 
science  that  still  tinge  our  speech  are 
such  w’ords  as  jovial,  mercurial,  and 
saturnine,  w’hose  modified  meanings 
have  given  them  a  new  lease  on  life. 

I  need  not  multiply  examples.  Let 
me  only  cite  one  more  instance  of  a 
dead  language:  yesterday’s  slang.  I 
can  remember  the  day  when  “nit”  and 
“rubber”  and  “twenty-three”  or  “skid- 
oo”  were  readily  intelligible — if  some¬ 
what  inelegant  —  expressions,  and 
when  college  students  “raised  cane” 
instead  of  “making  whoopee.”  And 
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how!  These  terms  also  constitute  a 
fairly  defunct  part  of  our  national 
speech. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  explain  the 
prevalence  or  the  causes  for  the  de¬ 
cline  of  such  ephemeral  slang  terms. 
But  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  types 
of  vocabularies  which  I  have  cited,  the 
words  have  perished  because  the  very 
objects  or  ideas  which  they  described 
or  expressed  have  also  ceased  to  exist. 

What  then  of  the  language's  in  which 
living  ideas  find  expression  ?  Are 
these  to  be  listed  as  “dead”  Wause 
they  are  no  longer  spoken  ?  Does  not 
the  content  of  the  literature,  with  its 
vital  and  vitalizing  influence  upon  the 
thought  of  succeeding  ages,  entitle  the 


ancient  Greek  to  be  considered  a  liv¬ 
ing  tongue  ?  Those  who  know  Homer 
cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  regard 
his  hexameters  as  mere  remnants  of  a 
long  dead  speech  when 

“They  hear  like  ocean  on  a  western 
beach 

The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey.” 

So  it  is  also  with  the  language  of 
Virgil,  although  two  thousand  years 
and  more  have  elapsed  since  the  day 
of  the  poet’s  birth.  Latin  is  a  living 
tongue  because  Virgil  and  Horace  and 
St.  Jerome  used  it  as  the  vehicle  in 
which  to  express  undying  thoughts 
and  ideas. 

No,  the  Classics  are  not  dead.  They 
are  immortal. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  LATIN  IN  A  SOCIALIZED 
CURRICULUM  WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR 
VIRGINIA 
A.  Pelzer  Waoeneb 

PROFFJS.SOR  OF  ANCIENT  L.ANOUAGES 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  W'lLLIAM  AND  MARY  IN  VIRGINIA 
Professor  Wof/ener  is  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  West  and  South,  dealing  teith  the  relation  of  Latin  to  core  curricula.  His  work 

i*  definitely  eonstructice. 


Attacks  upon  Latin  in  the  cur- 
^  ricnlum  are  frequently  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  feeling  that  it 
stands  for  the  old  as  conflicting  with 
the  newer  theories  of  content  and 
methods.  Yet  even  a  cursory  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  most  modern  elementary 
textbooks  in  Latin  produced  under  the 
influence  of  the  Classical  Investiga¬ 
tion,  whose  report  w’as  published  in 
1924,  w’ill  show  how  much  progress 
has  been  made  beyond  the  formal 
study  of  grammar  and  translation 
which  was  tjqiical  of  older  Latin 
teaching.  The  emphasis  in  such  texts 


has  shifted  completely  from  the  disci- 
])linary  to  the  functional  approach. 
One  essential  objective  of  these  books 
is  to  assist  in  giving  to  the  child,  while 
he  is  mastering  the  Latin  language  it¬ 
self,  the  elements  of  wdiat  w’e  call  gen¬ 
eral  culture;  conceive«l  as  a  sounder 
comprehension  of  his  own  language 
and  the  acquirement  of  a  background 
of  ancient  history  and  life.  Further¬ 
more,  while  it  is  conceded  to  be  the 
function  of  the  Latin  teacher  to  incul¬ 
cate  desirable  habits  of  thought  and 
procedure,  and  valuable  principles  of 
conduct,  the  process  is  no  longer  for- 
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mally  disciplinarv,  but  rather  throufili 
the  development  of  emotional  ize«l  re¬ 
sponses  in  the  activity  of  learning. 
Such  a  point  of  view  is  closely  en  rap¬ 
port  with  the  theories  of  modern  edu¬ 
cational  psychology. 

In  every  approach,  however,  hereto¬ 
fore  made  in  published  texts  to  the 
problem  of  adapting  the  teaching  of 
Latin  to  the  modernized  secondary 
curriculum,  the  primary  objective  in 
Latin  teaching  has  Wn  accepted  as 
“the  progressive  development  of  power 
to  read  and  understand  Latin”^  with 
its  necessary  corollary,  the  mastery  of 
the  principles  of  the  language.  We 
are  not  ready  to  discard  this  as  an 
essential  objective.  Certainly  it  is  the 
most  essential  for  students  who  expect 
to  pursue  the  study  of  Latin  literature 
until  they  attain  to  some  d<^ree  of 
perfection.  But  we  are  led  by  two 
considerations  to  question  its  primacy 
for  all  who  begin  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  is 
that,  as  proved  by  readily  available 
statistics,  a  minor  percentage  of  those 
students  who  lx*gin  the  study  of  Latin 
at  the  prc*8ent  time  pursues  it  far 
enough  to  attain  to  any  degree  of  mas¬ 
tery,  to  say  nothing  of  acquiring  the 
power  to  read  with  case  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  language  masterpieces  of  Latin 
literature.  Professor  Fre«l  S.  Dun¬ 
ham  of  ^lichigan  has  recognized  the 
problem  thus  ercate<l  and  in  a  recent 
article’"*  recommends  a  much  earlier 
introduction  of  actual  classical  au¬ 
thors  into  the  reading  material  than 
is  now’  the  practice.  Still  it  is  quite 
unlikely  that  such  students  will  ever 
read  enough  real  Latin  literature  to 


receive  thereby  a  profitable  return  for 
labor  expemled. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact,  can  we 
claim  that  for  the  mass  of  pupils  in 
the  secondary  schools  the  mastery  of 
the  Latin  language  is  the  proper  or 
even  the  attainable  primary  objective  ? 
We  may,  of  course,  adopt  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  Latin  should  be  taught  only 
to  a  select  group  of  secondary  pupils 
who  propose  to  continue  the  studv 
in  college.  Such  is  the  attitude  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Willard  W.  Beatty,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Progressive  Education 
As.sociation.’  If,  how’ever,  we  believe 
that  Latin  has  a  place  in  the  regular 
course  of  study  for  a  large  percentage, 
at  least,  of  the  children  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  degree  of  character,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  antecedents,  who  are 
crowding  into  our  schools,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  obvious.  Those  values  in 
the  study  of  Latin  must  be  empha¬ 
sized  as  primarily  essential  which  can 
1h‘  s(*cured  immediately  at  every 
stag(*  of  progress  and  w’hich  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  persist 
through  life.  It  is  in  these  that  are 
found  the  interest  and  pleasure 
which  we  hope  w’ill  lead  some  of  our 
juipils  to  desire  to  study  Latin  litera¬ 
ture  for  its  ow’n  sake.  In  attaining 
these,  as  high  a  degree  of  mastery 
of  the  Latin  language  as  is  possible 
can  and  should  he  expected.  Modem 
texts  recognize  this  principle.  The 
(piestion  is  merely  one  of  comparative 
emj)hasis.^ 

Tlie  second  consideration  arises 
from  adjustments  required  by  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  course  of  study  in 
Latin  within  integrated  or  correlated 
curricula  of  the  type  now  being  per- 


1  Cf.  "General  Report  of  the  Classical  Investigation,”  page  79. 

3  Ct.  "The  Classical  Journal.”  1934,  pages  159-166. 

8  Progressive  Education.  1935,  p.  332. 

4  Ct.  H.  L.  Caswell  an<l  D.  S.  Campbell,  "Currlriiluni  Development,”  New  York,  1935,  page  205. 
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fecteJ  in  many  states  and  smaller  edu¬ 
cational  units.  Sueh  a  curriculum 
must  be  organized  not  around  partic¬ 
ular  departments  or  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  around  universal  concepts 
of  education  wliieli,  in  turn,  control 
principles  and  aims.  A  particular 
subject  field  expecting  to  find  a  place 
in  the  general  educational  program 
should  l)e  expected  to  organize  its  spe¬ 
cial  program  in  conformity  with  the 
accepted  general  principles  and  aims 
of  education.  Otherwise  it  can  claim 
admittance  to  the  school  program  only 
as  an  elective  or  technical  subject  to 
be  taught  to  a  restricted  group  of  pu¬ 
pils  with  special  interests  and  apti¬ 
tudes.  The  implication  for  Latin  in 
sueh  a  situation  is  again  that  those 
values  which  afford  scope  for  correla¬ 
tion  with  the  general  educational  pro¬ 
gram  must  become  the  primary  objec¬ 
tives,  certainly  in  the  earlier  years  of 
study. 

For  the  past  four  years  a  group  of 
Virginia  Latin  teachers  composing  the 
state  curriculum  committee  has  been 
experimenting  with  the  possibility  of 
adapting  instruction  in  Latin  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  principles  and  aims  ap¬ 
proved  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  state.  Considerations 
such  as  have  l)een  outlined  above  gov¬ 
erned  their  thinking,  as  did  also  the 
firm  belief  that  there  were  values  in 
the  study  of  Latin  worthwhile  for  the 
great  group  of  secondary  school  pu¬ 
pils,  not  merely  a  selected  few.  They 
were  not  concerned  with  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  philosophy  upon  which 
this  curriculum  revision  had  been 
based.  It  has  l)een  their  task  to  or¬ 
ganize*  the  materials  in  Latin  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  sueh  a  w’ay 
as  to  conform  to  the  general  curricu- 
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him  program  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  time-tested  values  of 
Latin  study. 

The  Virginia  curriculum  is  based 
upon  seven  principles  which  interpret 
the  philosophy  of  education  and  the 
psychology  of  the  learning  process. 
The  first  two  establish  the  school  as  a 
socializing  agency,  the  seventh  pro¬ 
vides  that  it  shall  be  also  a  humaniz¬ 
ing  force  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Tn  translating  these  principles  into  a 
working  system,  the  factors  entering 
into  modern  civilization  have  been  an¬ 
alyzed  so  as  to  provide  for  a  group 
of  eleven  major  functions  of  social 
life.  Typical  functions  were  found  to 
be  protection  and  conservation  of  life, 
property,  and  natural  resources;  com¬ 
munication  and  transportation  of 
goods  and  peoples;  extension  of  free¬ 
dom  ;  expression  of  aesthetic  impulses, 
etc.  These,  in  turn,  are  resolved  into 
a  series  of  problems  of  immediate  so¬ 
cial  and  personal  concern,  which  will 
serv’e  as  centers  of  interest  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  instruction,  such  as:  “How 
do  improved  means  of  communication 
influence  the  behavior  of  individuals 
and  groups?  How  can  recreation 
lend  significance  and  beauty  to  the 
common  activities  of  life  in  modem 
society  ?  How  do  changing  culture 
and  changing  social  institutions  make 
necessary  a  changing  concept  of  free¬ 
dom  ?  How  can  religion  in  a  plan¬ 
ning  society  give  poise  and  stability 
to  personality,  motivate  conduct,  and 
foster  ethical  business  practices?”  An 
understanding  of  these  problems,  to¬ 
gether  with  development  of  eertain  de¬ 
sirable  emotionalized  responses  in  the 
way  of  attitudes  and  appreciation,  and 
the  mastery  of  certain  valuable  spe¬ 
cial  abilities  or  intellectual  tools  are 
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counted  upon  to  create  the  kind  of  per¬ 
sonality  which  the  present  social  order 
demands.*^ 

In  this  curriculum  Latin  must  con¬ 
tribute,  through  content  and  methods 
of  teaching,  all  that  it  can  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  understandings,  emo¬ 
tionalized  attitudes,  even  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  special  abilities  which  the  child 
may  be  expected  to  acquire.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  workers  in  the  field  of  Latin 
have  felt  that,  while  their  subject  had 
certain  traditional  values  as  a  unique 
instrument  in  the  educational  process 
which  must  be  retained,  yet  it  could 
be  made  to  contribute  very  directly  to 
the  general  aims  of  education  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  if  modifications  were  effected  in 
the  conventional  content  and  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  instructions.  The  objective 
which  they  have  had  in  mind  may  be 
stated  briefly  as  follows:  to  accept  the 
principles  and  aims  of  the  general  cur¬ 
riculum  program  for  Virginia  and  to 
make  the  teaching  of  Latin  conform 
to  these  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bear  in  mind  the 
peculiar  values  inherent  in  the  study 
of  Latin — first,  in  revealing  Roman 
civilization  and  its  legacy  in  language, 
government,  ethics,  religion,  art,  engi¬ 
neering,  mythology,  and  private  life; 
second,  in  imparting  power  to  read 
in  the  original  language  the  great  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  Latin  literature;  third,  in 
grounding  the  student  in  the  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  general 
linguistic  development  and  langmage 
structure. 

The  first  step  in  building  the  new 
course  of  study  in  Latin  was  to  study 
the  aims  of  the  Virginia  curriculum 
as  expressed  in  generalizations  (un¬ 


derstandings),  emotionalized  attitudes  I 
(attitudes  and  appreciations),  and 
special  abilities  to  see  how  far  these 
could  be  translated  into  specific  aims 
for  Latin.  Furthermore,  Latin  mate¬ 
rial  available  for  reading  in  the  four 
years  of  high  school  study  was  re- 
view’ed  to  determine  the  scojk;  afforded 
by  it  for  realizing  such  aims.  The 
result  may  be  shown  by  the  citation 
of  tw'o  aims  selected  as  illustrative  of 
the  entire  procedure. 

(lEXERAL  Aim - UxDERSTANniNOr 

The  social  heritage  is  the  total  of 
the  material  and  a/Joptive  forms  of 
etdture  employed  hy  man  in  solving 
his  problems.  Every  generation  in¬ 
herits  from  the  preceding  generation 
material  goods,  non-material  goods, 
and  customs.  This  understanding  be¬ 
comes  a  specific  aim  in  Latin  when 
translated  into — 

SrB.iECT  Aim: 

The  Romans  through  their  lives, 
language,  customs,  and  achievements 
have  left  a  legacy  upon  U'hich  the  mod¬ 
ern  trorld  is  founded.  This  legacy 
may  lie  traced  in  family  customs,  in 
forms  of  amusement,  in  religious  ob¬ 
servances,  in  traits  of  character  still  j 
respected,  in  the  dependence  of  the 
English  langruage  upon  Latin.  Stories  j 
developing  these  topics  constitute  the  | 
material  of  first-year  texts  and  elemen-  } 
tary  readers.  The  relation  between  j 

Latin  and  English  is  essential  moti-  j 
vation  for  beginning  the  study  of  the  1 

Latin  language.  Hence  this  under-  i 
standing  becomes  a  primary  aim  in 
the  very  first  stage  of  Latin  study  and  j 
determines  the  choice  of — 

17.1-1^4.  For  j 

"The  Cor*-  i 

'  ed.  Samuel  i 


kCf.  H.  U  Caawell  and  D.  S.  Campbell,  op  clt.,  pajree  9S-91.  124-126.  131-139. 
a  review  of  the  Virginia  curriculum  see  Sidney  B.  Hall  and  Fred  M.  Alexander, 
Curriculum  Plan  In  a  State  Program”  In  "A  Challenge  to  Secondary  Education,’ 
Hverett,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  New  York,  193&,  pp.  13-47. 
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Latin  Material: 

Stories  of  great  Romans;  accounts 
of  the  family  and  the  home,  city  and 
country  life,  amusements,  religious 
observances,  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls;  mottoes;  material  for  derivative 
study.  (It  is  understsood  that  the 
degree  of  attainment  of  students  will 
determine  whether  material  will  be 
read  as  written  by  Roman  authors  or 
ill  modified  form  as  found  in  texts  and 
readers. ) 

General  Aim — Understandino  : 

Fouerful  minorities  secure  control 
of  the  government  in  their  special  in¬ 
terest  by  subsidizing  political  parties, 
by  investing  in  propaganda,  and  by 
controlling  the  officials  of  the  school, 
church,  and  press.  This  liecomes  a 
specific  aim  in  Latin  when  translated 
into — 

Sub.iect  Aim: 

The  selfish  desire  of  individuals  for 
wealth  and  power  brought  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  republic  and 
the  establishment  of  a  despotic  em¬ 
pire.  Specific  instances  are  found  in 
the  last  century  of  the  Republic. 
They  include  the  Jugurthine  scandal, 
the  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  the  civil 
conflict  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
the  career  of  Antony.  Selection  of 
these  for  study  tletermines  the  use 
of — 

Latin  ^Iatekial: 

Cicero,  Orations  against  Catiline, 
the  Philippics,  selected  letters;  Sal¬ 
lust,  Catilinarian  Conspiracy,  Jugur¬ 
thine  War;  Caesar,  Commentaries  on 
the  Civil  War.  The  available  mate¬ 
rial,  because  of  linguistic  considera¬ 
tions,  determines  the  aim  as  suitable 
for  the  conventional  third  year  of 
Latin  study. 
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Hence  the  selection  of  a  series  of 
understandings  as  aims  determines  a 
succession  of  Latin  material.  The 
material  cited  and  the  activities 
through  which  it  is  developed  will 
contribute  definitely  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  certain  emotionalized  atti¬ 
tudes  as  well,  accepted  as  aims  of  edu¬ 
cation  concomitant  with  the  under¬ 
standings.  A  few  are  cited  with 
translation  into  subject  aims. 

The  tendency  to  admire  fine  quali¬ 
ties  in  other  people.  (The  heroes 
of  Rome  exhibited  the  noblest  quali¬ 
ties  of  character.)  The  disposition  to 
question  current  customs  constructive¬ 
ly.  (The  Romans  developed  institu¬ 
tions  and  forms  of  government  which 
have  guided  and  inspired  those  of 
modem  times.)  A  sympathetic  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  human  ideals,  motives,  vir¬ 
tues,  and  trials.  (The  lives  of  great 
Romans  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
men  of  later  ages.)  The  sense  of  the 
value  of  such  characteristics  of  per¬ 
sonal  conduct  when  expressed  in  life 
situations  as  self-control,  courage, 
sense  of  duty,  loyalty.  (Patriotism 
and  devotion  to  duty  on  the  part  of 
her  leaders  enabled  Rome  to  become 
a  world  power.  Cicero  displayed 
courage  and  patriotism  in  his  attacks 
upon  Cataline  and  Antony.) 

Because  of  such  an  approach  a  re¬ 
casting  of  Latin  reading  and  illustra¬ 
tive  material  becomes  necessary.  The 
basis  of  choice  must  rest  not  upon  com¬ 
parative  difficulty  of  language;  but 
primarily  upon  the  understandings, 
appreciations,  and  attitudes  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  such  material  is 
expected  to  contribute  at  a  specified 
time  and  upon  the  opportunities  which 
it  will  afford  for  correlation  with  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  aims  of  the  core  fields 
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of  social  studios,  lanjrua^o.  arts,  and 
science. 

For  four  years  of  Latin  study  tiyo 
consocutiye  centers  of  interest  are 
proyided,  each  l)einfr  subdiyided  into 
a  number  of  aspects.  Two  of  these 
centers  of  interest  are  supposed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  each  a  half  year  of  study.  They 
were  chosen  on  the  basis  first  of  ma¬ 
terial  ayailable  in  Latin,  second,  of 
their  relationship  to  centers  of  inter¬ 
est  beinj?  deyeloped  simultaneously  in 
the  ex>re  subjects.  For  each  center  of 
interest  there  is  giyen  in  parentheses 
a  statement  of  a  corresponding  center 
in  the  core  fields.  I.  The  Evolution 
of  Languag«*  as  a  ^It'ans  of  Communi¬ 
cation  and  a  Tool  for  Thought — half 
year  (Adaptation  of  Our  Liying 
Through  Nature,  Social,  and  ^lechan- 
ical  Inyentions  and  Diseoyeries — 
carries  oyer  into  Latin  Center  II). 
Aspects:  1.  The  Growth  and  Nature 
of  Language;  2.  The  Latin  Language. 
II.  The  flaking  of  a  Roman — one 
year.  (Agrarianism  and  Industrial¬ 
ism  and  Their  EfTeets  upon  Our  Liy¬ 
ing — carries  oyer  into  Latin  Center 
III).  Aspects:  1.  The  City  of  Rome. 
2.  The  Family  and  the  House  in  which 
it  Liyed.  11.  Daily  Life  in  the  City 
and  Country.  4.  The  Training  of  a 
Roy  and  Girl.  5.  The  Religion  of  a 
Roman,  fi.  The  Character  of  a  Ro¬ 
man.  III.  The  Ruilding  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  State — half  year  (As  for  Center 
II).  Aspects:  1.  The  City  of  Rome. 
2.  The  Suceessiye  Fonns  of  Goyern- 
ment  at  Rome.  .*>.  The  ^len  Who 
^fade  the  Roman  State  a  World 
Power.  4.  The  Steps  by  ^V^lieh  Rome 
Recame  a  World  Empire.  IV.  Rome’s 
Domination  of  the  World — one  year 
(Effects  of  Changing  Culture  and 
Changing  Social  Institutions  upon 

«  Cf.  for  complete  list  Hall  and  Alexander 


Our  Living).  Aspects:  1.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  as  Protectors  of  Civilization. 
2.  The  Creation  of  a  Province.  3.  The 
E.xtension  of  the  Roman  Frontier — 
Germany  and  Rritain.  4.  Character¬ 
istics  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans  as 
Representing  the  Rarbarous  Condi¬ 
tions  Preceding  the  Coming  of  Ro¬ 
man  Culture.  The  Extension  of 
the  Roman  Frontier — the  East,  fi. 
Warfare  in  Roman  Life  and  Its  Con- 
st'quenees  in  the  Spread  of  Roman 
Civilization.  7.  Consequences  of  Im¬ 
perial  Expansion  upon  Roman  Pri¬ 
vate  Life  and  Character.  V.  The  Po¬ 
litical  and  Aesthetic  Aspects  of  Ro¬ 
man  Civilization  (Effects  of  a  Con¬ 
tinuous  Planning  Social  Order  upon 
our  Living) — one  year.  Aspects:  1. 
(’ivil  Strife  in  Rome  and  the  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic.  2.  The  Career 
of  a  Roman  Statesman  (Cicero).  3. 
Love  of  Literature  in  Rome.  4.  The 
Spirit  of  Rome  in  Her  Poetry.  5. 
Rome’s  National  Poem — The  Aeneid. 
It  should  be  said  parenthetically  that 
each  aspect  will  l>e  developed  through 
definite  units  of  work  selected  on  the 
basis  of  Latin  material  available  be¬ 
cause  of  its  linguistic  suitability  and 
its  contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  the  aspect.  Experimentation  now 
going  on  in  the  classrooms  of  a  se¬ 
lected  group  of  high  schools  shows  that 
such  material  of  graded  difficulty  is 
easily  obtainable. 

While  the  scope  for  correlation  may 
not  ho  very  apparent  from  the  abstract 
statement,  it  will  become  plainer  from 
an  examination  of  the  aspects  of  the 
centers  of  interest  selected  for  empha¬ 
sis  in  the  core  fields.  Certain  of  these 
which  lend  themselves  quite  obviously 
to  correlation  with  Latin  study  are:* 

c.,  pp.  29-33. 
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Year  One: 

ITow  and  why  do  nature  and  agen¬ 
cies  resulting  from  invention  and  dis¬ 
covery  affect  the  protection  and  con¬ 
servation  of  lives  and  property  ?  (Cf . 
in  T>atin  the  language,  the  house,  the 
family.) 

How  does  man  adapt  his  play  to 
the  character  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lives?  (Cf.  Roman  city  life  with 
its  famous  forms  of  amusement.) 

How  does  man  manifest  his  relig¬ 
ious  impulses  through  social  inven¬ 
tion?  (Cf.  the  Roman  gods  and  re¬ 
ligious  observances.) 

Year  Two: 

How  and  wdiy  does  the  change  from 
an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  order 
affect  the  use  and  conservation  of  nat¬ 
ural  resouees  How'  does  the  change 
from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  so¬ 
ciety  affect  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods  and  services?  How 
and  why  do  standards  of  living  vary 
in  agrarian  and  industrial  societies  ? 
How  and  w’hy  does  the  struggle  for 
attaining  the  democratic  ideal  modify 
industrialism  and  agrarianism?  (Cf. 
manifest  similarities  to  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  and  political  questions  caused  in 
Rome  by  expansion  of  power,  and 
changes  in  living  conditions  and  forms 
of  government.) 

Year  Three: 

Why  is  advancement  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  conservation  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  essential  to  a  changing  society 
and  how’  can  it  be  achieved?  How  do 
improved  means  of  transportation  and 
communication  influence  changing 
cultures  and  affect  relations  between 
nations  and  people  ?  How  do  culture 
areas  and  changing  social  institutions 
influence  the  development  of  the  fine 


arts?  How  do  changing  culture  and 
changing  social  institutions  make  ne¬ 
cessary  a  changing  concept  of  free¬ 
dom  ?  (Cf.  analogies  to  problems 
brought  into  Roman  life  by  her  career 
of  w’orld  conquest  and  illustration  of 
modern  problems  in  Roman  experi¬ 
ence.  ) 

Year  Four: 

How  can  nations  through  social 
planning  guarantee  to  all  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  life,  property,  and  natural  re¬ 
sources?  (Cf.  conditions  in  the  last 
century  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
the  activities  of  Augustus  in  recon¬ 
structing  political  and  family  life.) 

How  can  a  planning  society  utilize 
increasing  leisure  time  to  develop  rec¬ 
reation  as  a  creative  agency  for  every¬ 
body?  (Cf.  increased  artistic  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  interest  accompanying 
increase  of  wealth  and  leisure  in 
Rome. ) 

How  can  religion  in  a  planning  so¬ 
ciety  give  poise  and  stability  to  per¬ 
sonality,  motivate  conduct,  and  foster 
ethical  business  practices?  (Cf.  phi¬ 
losophy  and  religion  in  Roman  life  of 
the  late  Republic  and  Empire,  and  the 
religious  motif  in  Vergil’s  Aeneid.) 

The  problem  of  correlation  has  been 
tested  in  a  practical  w’ay  by  carry¬ 
ing  through  successfully  during  six 
weeks  of  the  summer  session  of  1930 
in  the  ^fatthew  Whaley  High  School, 
the  teacher  training  school  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  William  and  ^fary,  a  correl¬ 
ated  program  for  ninth  and  tenth 
grade  pupils.  The  subjects  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  experiment  w’ere  language 
arts,  social  studies,  and  Latin.  The 
major  function  of  social  life  chosen 
as  the  basis  of  study  was  the  “Exten¬ 
sion  of  Freedom,”  in  its  aspect  appro- 
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!  priate  for  the  year:  “How  do  chang- 

I  ing  culture  and  changing  social  insti- 

■ !  tutions  make  necessary  a  changing 

;!  concept  of  freedom?”  The  problems 

\  chosen  for  development  by  each  sub- 

i  ject  were :  for  social  studies,  “How  has 

![  democracy  in  the  United  States  been 

i,  affected  by  changing  social  and  eco- 

'  nomic  conditions  and  by  the  person¬ 

alities  of  certain  great  leaders?”;  for 
language  arts:  “How  has  literature 
throughout  the  ages  influenced  social, 
political,  and  economic  life?”;  for 
Latin,  “How  did  Roman  civilization 
help  to  develop  the  concept  of  free¬ 
dom  ?”  The  purpose  in  Latin  was  to 
find  evidences  of  personal  and  politi- 

Ical  freedom  in  Roman  civilization  and 
'  to  note  the  factors  contributing  to 

freedom,  the  ways  of  presenting  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  changing  concepts  of 
freedom  appearing  during  the  differ¬ 
ent  pcrio<ls  of  Roman  history.  The 
reading  material  in  Latin  centered 
around  stories  from  various  ]>eriods 
of  Roman  history,  recounting  the 
achievements  of  famous  Roman  men 
\  and  w’omen.  A  connecting  theme  was 

S  furnished  by  the  running  narrative  of 

I  life  in  a  tv^iical  Roman  family  dur- 

I  ing  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  ma¬ 

terial  was  taken  from  Gray  and  Jen¬ 
kins,  Latin  for  Today — //;  niman 
and  Henry,  Second  Ijatin  Boole,  Berry 
and  Lee,  Txitin,  Second  Year;  Reed, 
Julia.  Special  abilities  in  Latin  w’erc 
!j  taught  as  determined  by  the  grade  of 

jj  advancement  of  the  pupils  and  the 

ij  difficulties  of  the  Latin  material.  It 

j  was  of  difficulty  suited  to  students 

I  having  had  approximately  two  years 

j  of  Latin  study,  according  to  the  plan 

I  of  the  Virginia  curriculum.  As  the 

I  culminating  activity  of  the  six  weeks 

!  •f  work  a  pageant  was  presented  at  a 


public  assembly,  for  which  the  script 
was  prepared  by  pupils  in  aJl  three 
classes,  and  in  which  the  scenes  were 
presented  by  the  three  classes  assisted 
by  members  of  classes  in  other  grades 
which  had  in  their  summer’s  work 
touched  upon  some  phases  of  the  same 
center  of  interest. 

The  question  may  well  arise  as  to 
how,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  foreign  language,  the 
problem  of  linguistic  difficulties  can 
lie  solved.  While  content  is  empha¬ 
sized,  there  is  no  attempt  to  shirk 
the  mastery  of  the  language  itself, 
although  in  the  earlier  stages  of  ad¬ 
vancement  the  process  may  be  a  slower 
one  than  heretofore.  In  fact,  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  entire  plan  is  to  show  to 
the  pupils  the  value  of  securing  infor¬ 
mation  upon  problems  of  immediate 
interest  from  the  original  sources  and 
the  possibility  of  doing  so.  So  far 
from  retarding  the  approach  to  the 
reading  of  original  material  from 
authors  such  as  Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Sallust,  Pliny,  the  teacher  is  chal¬ 
lenged  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  linguistic  power  of  his  pupils 
to  the  point  where  they  can  read  such 
material  with  understanding  and  en¬ 
joyment.  In  every  unit  of  work  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  instruction  in 
vocabulary,  inflections,  syntax,  and 
other  elements  of  language  study.  At 
every  point,  the  Latin  reading  mate¬ 
rial  must  Ic  tested,  not  only  for  con¬ 
tent,  but  also  for  suitability  for  use 
by  a  child  at  his  stage  of  development 
in  power  to  handle  Latin.  Also  the 
successive  reading  material  must  be 
graded  in  difficulty  to  provide  for  the 
constant  building  up  of  power  in 
Latin.  A  wide  range  of  reading  ma¬ 
terial  is,  of  course,  required  and,  ia 
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the  earlier  stages,  there  must  be  much 
recasting  and  simplification  of  pas¬ 
sages  taken  directly  from  Latin  auth¬ 
ors.  But  the  essential  criterion  ap¬ 
plied  to  selection  of  reading  mate¬ 
rial  is  not  that  it  emlx)dy  certain  vo- 
cabnlarN’,  certain  inflections,  certain 
principles  of  synta.x  and  may  inciden¬ 
tally  l>e  entertaining  and  instructive 
in  content.  Rather  the  material  is 
chosen  b(x*ause  it  will  contribute  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  development  of  the 
thought  content  of  the  center  of  inter¬ 
est  to  which  it  l)elongs;  will  permit  of 
being  translated  into  the  understand¬ 
ings,  attitudes,  and  appreciations 
which  constitute  the  aims  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  interest;  and  will  be  capable  of 
correlation  with  the  work  going  on  in 
the  core  fields.  Vocabulary,  inflec¬ 
tions,  and  principles  of  syntax  will 
then  be  studied  by  the  child  because 
he  possesses  the  desire  to  read  and  can 
be  shown  that,  to  be  able  to  do  so,  he 
must  have  a  certain  equipment  of  lan¬ 
guage  skills. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the 
organization  of  one  aspect  of  a  typical 
center  of  interest.  It  included  inter¬ 
ests  of  pupils  that  may  lx*  used  as  mo¬ 
tivation  for  units  of  work,  material  of 
various  types,  and  the  aims  to  be 
realized. 

The  implications  of  this  plan  of 
curriculum  construction  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  instruction  are  evident.  It 
becomes  impossible  for  the  teacher  to 
follow  directly  one  textbook  and  inad¬ 
visable  to  confine  the  pupil’s  reading 
for  a  long  space  of  time  to  one  author, 
unless  supplemented  by  varied  read¬ 
ing  of  related  interest.  There  must 
be  a  wealth  of  Latin  material  avail¬ 
able  for  reading  from  as  many  sources 
as  can  be  conveniently  provided.  This 


must  be  unified  around  central  themes 
and  must  be  supplemented  by  refer¬ 
ence  material  of  all  kinds  and  by  as 
varied  a  group  of  activities  as  can  be 
profitably  indulged  in.  The  teacher 
should  be  the  guide  in  correlating  and 
organizing;  but  the  pupils  must  be 
encouraged  to  use  their  own  initiative 
in  securing  the  information  which 
they  desire. 

This,  of  course,  will  be  recognized 
as  the  essence  of  the  plan  of  instruc¬ 
tion  through  units  of  work.  As  in  all 
units  of  w’ork  the  teacher  has  always 
in  mind  the  intelligence  of  his  pupils, 
their  previous  preparation,  their  exist¬ 
ing  interests,  and  additional  interests 
which  may  be  easily  aroused.  lie  has 
further  determined  in  advance  the 
aims  of  education  and  the  special  abil¬ 
ities  in  Latin  which  he  plans  for  his 
pupils  to  master,  the  activities  which 
are  to  be  engaged  in,  and  the  material 
which  will  be  used.  Under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  teacher,  the  interests  of 
the  pupils  become  crystallized  into  a 
definite  dominating  purpose,  which  in 
the  earlier  stages  may  be  such  simple 
ones  as  presenting  a  pageant,  holding 
a  debate,  constructing  models,  etc. 
Through  the  performance  of  the  tasks 
requisite  to  achieving  this  dominating 
purpose  and  subsidiary  purposes 
which  are  developed  within  the  unit, 
the  definite  aims  of  education  selected 
by  the  teacher  as  the  aims  of  the  unit 
are  achieved.  In  the  advanced  years 
of  Latin  study  (third  and  fourth),  as 
of  all  literary  study,  the  culminating 
cxpprience  should  be  the  actual  satis¬ 
faction  of  curiosity  through  securing 
desired  information  by  reading  and 
investigation;  the  intellectual  satis¬ 
faction  derived  from  the  understand- 
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Center  of  Interest:  The  Political  and  Aesthetic  Aspects  of  Homan  Civilization,  i 
Year  Three  or  Four.  {Center  for  Core  Fields:  Effects  of  ('hanf^ing  (Culture  | 
and  Changing  Social  Institutions  upon  Our  Living.)  f 

Aspect:  Civil  Strife  in  Home  and  the  Destruction  of  the  Hepuhlic.  ? 

Material: 


Leads  to  Units  of  Work: 

I.  The  rise  of  political  losses — Marius. 
Sulla,  Pompey,  Caesar. 

Interests  of  Pupils: 

The  present  conflict  between  democ¬ 
racy  and  dictaship  (fascist,  socialist). 

Social  and  political  conditions  con¬ 
ducive  to  one-man  power  (Mussolini, 
ITitler,  the  ‘Xew  Deal’). 

II.  The  conspiracy  of  Catiline  as  typi¬ 
cal  of  Roman  politics. 

Interests  of  Pupils: 

The  gangster  in  politics. 
Dissatisfaction  arising  from  con¬ 
trasts  of  luxury  and  poverty. 
Procedures  in  courts. 

Capital  punishment  vs.  life  impris¬ 
onment. 

Importance  of  the  orator  in  great 
issues. 

III.  Weaknesses  of  the  Roman  state. 
Interests  of  Pupils: 

Problems  of  taxation  and  difficul¬ 
ties  in  balancing  the  budget. 

Corrupt  political  methods — bribery, 
violence,  graft,  junketing,  filibuster¬ 
ing. 

Present  campaign  issues — agrarian 
problems,  high  cost  of  living,  unem¬ 
ployment,  social  security. 

Governmental  mismanagement. 


Latin : 

Lhomond’s  T’lVi  Romae  Illustres; 
sections  dealing  with  Marius,  Sulla, 
Pompey,  ('aesar. 

Selections  from  miscellaneous  works 
of  Cicero  as  found  in  third  year  texts 
and  anthologies. 

Cicero,  Orations  against  Verres, 
selected  {lassages. 

Cicero,  Philippics,  selected  passages. 

Cicero,  Orations  against  Catiline. 

Sallust.  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  and 
Jugurthine  War,  selected  passages. 

Pertinent  selections  from  other 
authors  found  in  texts. 

In  Translation  : 

Plutarch,  Life  of  Cicero. 

Selections  from  anthologies  of 
translations. 

Reference: 

Histories  by  Boak,  Frank,  Ferrero. 

P.  L.  .\nderson,  A  Slat^e  of  Cati¬ 
line. 

G.  P.  Baker,  Sulla  the  Fortunate. 

W.  S.  Davis.  A  Day  in  Old  Rome, 

Chapters  XVII  and  XVIII. 

T.  Rice  Holmes,  The  Roman  Re- 
public. 

F.  B.  Marsh,  The  Founding  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

.1.  C.  Rolfe,  Cicero  and  Hut  Influ¬ 
ence. 

H.  Taylor,  Cicero,  .1  Sketch  of  Ilis 
Life  and  Works. 

Journal  Articles. 

Environmental: 

Pictures,  maps,  posters,  models. 
Constructional: 

Poster  material,  scrapbooks,  note- 
l>ooks,  outline  maps,  material  for 
models. 
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to  he  Realized: 

Generalizations  (Understandings)  : 

The  Roman  magistrates  understood  the  responsibilities  of  oflRcials  and  their 
obligation  to  the  electorate  as  was  shown  by  Cicero’s  fearless  exposure  of  Catiline. 

( Individuals  are  dependent  upon  social  groups  and  have  responsibilities  to 
social  groups.) 

Cicero  used  the  laws  of  Rome  as  defense  against  Catiline.  (Man  uses  law 
and  its  enforcement  as  a  means  of  group  control.) 

Cicero  realuced  the  ideals  of  democracy  to  the  extent  that  he  lost  himself  in 
the  service  of  Rome.  (Individuals  compose  a  democratic  society  when  all  mem¬ 
bers  understand  and  are  interested  in  the  common  purpose  of  the  group  and 
regulate  their  activities  accordingly.) 

Catiline  and  other  political  leaders  attempted  to  overthrow  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernment  by  revolutionary  methods.  (Individuals  and  powerful  minorities  have 
always  sought  to  control  and  to  subjugate  the  masses.) 

Social  and  political  conditions  at  Rome  led  to  one-man  power.  (The  present 
social  order  is  not  fixed.  Man  continues  to  modify  it  in  his  search  for  justice 
and  freedom.) 

.\s  the  Romans  conquerwl  more  territory,  opportunities  arose  for  bribery, 
violence,  and  graft.  (Opportunities  for  exploitation  increase  as  interdependence 
grows.) 

Marius,  Sulla,  Pompey,  and  Caesar  recognizetl  the  power  of  the  masses  and 
courted  their  support.  (Propaganda,  usually,  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
a  dominating  class  or  other  group  for  advocating  selfish  interests.) 

Emotionalized  Attitudes: 

The  disposition  to  question  current  customs  constructively. 

The  disposition  to  regard  personality  as  the  key  to  individual  success. 

The  inclination  to  distinguish  between  lielief  and  proof. 

The  disposition  to  form  one’s  own  idea  only  after  consulting  several  points 
of  view. 

The  tendency  to  seek  explanations,  causes,  and  consequences  of  social  and 
natural  conditions. 

Loyalty  to  the  government,  school,  and  other  social  institutions. 

The  sense  of  the  value  of  such  characteristics  of  personal  conduct  when 
expressed  in  life  situations  as  self-control,  self-reliance,  courage,  sense  of  duty. 

The  sense  of  the  value  to  humanity  of  the  great  characters  of  literature. 

Special  Abilities: 

Such  skills  in  Latin  as  are  appropriate  to  the  subject  matter,  including  drill 
in  less  familiar  uses  of  cases  and  moods.  Increased  power  to  read  for  compre¬ 
hension,  and  to  analyze  for  content  and  details  of  literary  form. 
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ing  of  content;  or  the  aesthetic  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  appreciative  contact  with  a 
great  work  of  literature,  such  as  an 
oration  or  essay  of  Cicero,  or  the 
Aeneid.  The  variety  of  possible  ac¬ 
tivities  should  be  noted  also,  consist¬ 
ing  as  they  may  not  only  of  reading 
and  translation  accompanied  by  syn¬ 
tax  drill ;  but  also  of  reference  study, 
the  writing  of  short  stories  and  let¬ 
ters,  the  keeping  of  diaries,  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  vocabulary  lists,  prose  com¬ 
position,  listening  to  lectures,  debates, 
etc.  One  essential  element  in  correla¬ 
tion  at  every  stage  consists  of  deriva¬ 


tive  study  and  building  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  language  structure. 

This  discussion  has  been  presented 
not  only  as  a  review  of  an  experiment 
in  curriculum  construction,  but  also 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  ideas  ad¬ 
vanced  may  be  adopted  by  teachers  of 
Latin  in  general  as  a  means  of  vitalii- 
ing  their  work  and  enhancing  the 
value  of  their  teaching  particularly  in 
its  socializing  aspect.  Success  in  its 
application  may  serve  as  one  form  of 
answer  to  the  modern  critics  of  fo^ 
eign  language  study  in  the  secondary 
schools. 


LATIN  IN  THE  NEW  PHI LOSOPH V  OF  EDUCATION 

Mii.drf.d  Deax 

ROOSEVELT  HIGH  SCHOOL 
W’ASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Here  in  a  reru  modern  attitude  totcard  education  from  a  icell-knotrn  Latin  teacher  trho 
belieren  in  l.atin  and  itn  ratuc  to  the  modern  irorld. 


THIS  paper  aims  to  show:  I. 
That  the  present  situation  in  ed¬ 
ucation  is  due  to  causes  vastly 
deeper  than  is  generally  understood; 
that  the  changes  that  mark  this  sit¬ 
uation  are  permanent  and  demand 
study;  that  the  ideas  that  led  to  these 
changes  must  be  accepted  and  actively 
and  practically  applied  to  our  work. 
II.  That  the  content  of  our  Latin 
course  in  secondary  schools  can  be  suc- 
<  essfully  adapted  to  the  present-day 
school  by  teachers  who  are  willing  to 
bend  every  energy  to  make  the  lan¬ 
guage  function  and  to  plan  class  pro¬ 
grams  in  line  with  modern  practice. 

I.  The  survey  of  the  young  men  of 
the  country  made  possible  by  the  draft 
of  1917,  brought  some  very  ugly  fig¬ 
ures  to  the  attention  of  the  “frontier 


thinkers"  of  the  nation.  Not  only 
was  the  physical  condition  of  the  men 
very  poor,  but  many  faults  of  temper¬ 
ament  were  conspicuous.^  Worst  of 
all,  the  figures  of  crime  and  insanity 
had  lieen  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
for  more  than  a  score  of  years.  The 
medical  profession,  especially  the 
nerve  specialists  of  the  country,  study¬ 
ing  these  figures  arraigned  the  schools 
in  scathing  terms.  “You  are  raising 
a  nation  of  neurasthenics,”  they  said. 
The  health  program  of  the  schools  was 
judged  criminally  inadequate  and  the 
moral  and  emotional  training  entirely 
misdirected. 

Although  the  causes  of  the  evils  un¬ 
covered  by  the  draft  were  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  schools,  the  only 
approach  to  a  cure  by  which  all  (or 


1  AdJ.-Oen.  H.  P.  McCain  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Military 
College,  Aug.  28,  1917,  spoke  of,  “Slouchinesa  .  .  .  mental  and  physical  indifference  .  .  . 
inability  to  articulate  clearly  ,  .  .  slourhiness  of  mental  attitude  .  .  .  poor  bearing.”  He 
said  the  candidates  for  ofTlcers  i-»  the  training  camps  were  "lacking  In  grit.” 
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nearlv  all)  the  population  could  be 
reached  lay  through  the  schools. 
What  could  be  done  to  make  children 
healthy  and  sturdy?  What  could  be 
done  to  make  them  brave  and  gay  in 
the  face  of  life  ?  What  could  be  done 
to  habituate  them  to  thinking  about 
what  confronted  them  ?  \Vliat  could 
be  done  to  make  them  enjoy  their 
kind,  to  mingle  happily  and  unself¬ 
consciously  with  their  mates,  work 
effectively  with  them  ?  Tin*  answers 
to  these  questions  had  to  be  found. 

It  was  the  physiologists,  the  bio¬ 
chemists,  the  doctors  of  the  nervous 
system  who  pointed  out  the  way.  Man, 
they  said,  is  but  protoplasm  after  all, 
millions  of  cells  joined  together  in  a 
cooperative  life,  sometimes  quite  con¬ 
spicuously  a  very  poor  cooperation, 
judging  from  the  kind  seen  in  mental 
patients,  ^fan  ebbs  and  flows  even 
from  day  to  day;  his  reactions  to  the 
same  stimulus  are  not  always  the 
same.  We  saw  ourselves  the  victims 
of  our  glands  and  our  digestions,  and 
began  to  lose  all  respect  for  ourselves. 

But  the  same  men  who  at  first  de¬ 
stroyed  our  belief  in  ourselves  have 
quickly  come  to  our  rescue.  They  say, 
in  effect: 

purpose  that  one  wants  to  w’ork 
out  draws  all  his  capital  of  cells  and 
currents  together  into  a  unity  of  energy. 
By  having  something  that  he  wants  to 
do,  that  he  is  trying  to  do,  he  Womes 
unified,  integrated — in  short,  a  human 
being.”* 

The  idea  that  what  is  interesting 
can  inspire  us  with  steadfast  purposes 
and  lead  us  to  tasks  that  put  us  into 
'  happy  relation.^  with  life  and  our  fel¬ 
lows,  w'hile  we  are  di.scovering  every 
day  things  that  make  us  act  differ¬ 


ently  from  the  way  we  did  before, — 
this  idea  finds  a  thousand  objections 
to  it  starting  up  automatically  in  our 
minds.  ^Moreover,  so  many  distor¬ 
tions  of  this  idea  have  becm  exploited, 
and  so  many  little  monsters  of  chil¬ 
dren,  reputedly  raised  on  this  theory, 
have  afflicted  a  suffering  world  to  the 
point  of  nausea,  that  people  are  not 
willing  to  try  to  understand. 

“The  doctrine  of  ‘interest’  has  been 
so  loosely  interpreted  by  some  educa¬ 
tional  practitioners  as  to  set  up  school¬ 
room  procedures  which  make  the  pupil’s 
attack  on  any  given  problem  capricious 
or  even  accidental.  Even  in  some 
schools  the  whims  of  the  pupils  have 
been  invested  with  paramount  impor¬ 
tance,  and  care  has  been  taken  not  to 
cross  them  lest  something  of  initiative 
and  self-direction  be  lost.  ...  No 
thoughtful  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of 
interest  has  ever  conceived  of  the  term 
as  synonymous  with  caprice,  or  desire 
for  perpetual  entertainment,  or  distaste 
for  work,  or  impatience  under  sustained 
effort,  or  superficiality  in  any  form. 
The  doctrine  of  interest  is  base<l  upon 
the  principle  that,  except  in  play,  vol¬ 
untary  human  effort  is  normally  di¬ 
rected  toward  some  present  or  antici¬ 
pated  satisfaction.  ...  It  may  be  set 
down  as  axiomatic  that  the  pupil  does 
act  from  purpose  of  some  kind.  .  .  .  Tt 
is  true  that  those  purposes  may  not  he 
educational  in  nature;  they  may  l)e  of 
a  decidedly  inferior  kind,  such  as  escap¬ 
ing  the  wrath  of  a  teacher  or  parent, 
earning  cre<lits,  outshining  other  pupils. 
.  .  .  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
pupil  shall  act  from  purpose,  but  rather 
what  kind  of  purposes  shall  move  him. 
The  school  must  accept  as  one  of  its 
responsibilities  the  improvement  of  the 
pupil’s  list  of  purposes.  .  .  .  The  bond 
between  purpose  and  interest  is  intimate 
and  universal.  Interest  implies  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  relation  to  oneself;  it  grows 
out  of  purpose  or  it  creates  purpose.”* 


1  ThJs  is  the  modern  version  of,  "Seek  and  ye  shall  And;  knock  and  It  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.” 

,,  •J^om  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Orientation  of  Secondary  Education,  Thomas 
H.  BrlRfTs.  chairman. 
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It  is  an  interest,  then,  arising  out 
of  some  exjK'rience  that  gives  the  child 
a  purpose.  IIow  fre<iuently  changing 
his  purposes  are  at  first,  only  parents 
know.  Yet  even  in  very  early  child- 
hoo<l  the  purposes  that  grow  out  of 
those  interests  are  surprisingly  long- 
lived  and  involve  a  surprising  amount 
of  hard  work.  In  school  the  teacher 
utilizes  some  of  the  child’s  experiences 
to  tell  him  something  interesting,  to 
start  him  in  some  channel  toward 
something  he  feels  it  valuable  to  do; 
his  needs  for  reading,  recording,  cal¬ 
culating,  that  grow  out  of  his  creative 
effort,  show  him  the  necessity  for  tho.se 
fundamental  tools.  Always  the  mo¬ 
tive  power  must  come  out  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  heart,  as  it  reaches  toward  some 
achievement.  The  teacher  watches  the 
young  soul  and  mind  struggling  into 
unity  and  power.  She  guides  and  sug¬ 
gests,  but  the  force  must  Ikj  from 
within. 

The  prescription  ordered  for  the 
schools  by  our  bio-chemists,  physiolo¬ 
gists,  and  nerve  specialists,  was  that 
school  must  be  so  organized  as  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  child,  it  must  give  him 
chances  not  offered  by  his  home  and 
the  street  to  do  things  interesting  to 
him  at  his  age.  It  must  make  a  place 
where  he  will  develop  a  sense  of  res¬ 
ponsibility  to  the  group  and  for  the 
group,  a  place  where  he  will  begin  to 
find  purposes  rising  out  of  his  inter¬ 
ests  and  where  he  will  gradually  de¬ 
velop  the  capacity  for  sustained,  pur¬ 
poseful  thought  and  action. 

The  elementary  schools  entered  up¬ 
on  this  program  and  are  now  quite 
w’idely  and  thoroughly  practicing  its 
logical  corollaries,  and  a  new  t\q)e  of 
child  is  arising.  In  the  initial  stages 
the  number  of  facts  absorbed  bv  the 


children  is  materially  diminished; 
skill  in  grammar  has  been  reduced  to 
zero,  skill  in  arithmetic  substantially 
le.ssened.  I>ut  self-reliance,  courage, 
thoughtful  planning  of  work,  willing- 
lu^ss  to  face  problems,  have  made  of 
the  children  a  more  poised  and  respon¬ 
sible  generation  than  any  we  knew 
under  the  old  regime.  These  children 
are  more  independent,  more  courage¬ 
ous,  more  conscious  of  the  personalities 
around  them,  more  outspoken,  more 
emotionally  mature  than  were  chil¬ 
dren  of  their  age  a  decade  ago.  It 
is  true  that  they  have  a  smaller  vocab¬ 
ulary,  far  fewer  facts,  and  less  skill 
in  figures  than  children  used  to  have. 

Hut  the  gain  in  courage,  self-reliance, 
willingness  to  face  their  problems,  is 
the  gain  that  psychiatrists  considered 
so  necessary. 

In  concluding  the  first  part  of  our 
subject,  we  must  note  that  the  difficul¬ 
ties  we  have  met  in  our  Latin  classes 
that  have  caused  us  so  much  chagrin 
and  disap]>ointment,  have  come  as  the 
result  of  deliberate  and  puiqwseful 
alterations  in  the  elementary  schools. 

These  alterations  are  not  superficial, 
but  profoundly  significant.  They  are 
the  result  of  the  scientific  thought  of 
the  age,  and  demand  our  most  earnest  ^ 
study. 

In  beginning  our  second  topic,  we 
must  realize  that  the  new  school 
defines  “learning”  as  experiencing 
something  that  makes  one  react  dif¬ 
ferently,  be  it  ever  so  slightly,  from 
the  way  he  reacted  l>efore.  This  sim¬ 
ple  definition  works  a  revolutionary 
change  in  our  methods,  for  it  rejects 
entirely  the  “memorize  tonight  and 
recite  tomorrow”  system  upon  which 
we  relied  almost  exclusively.  Memo-  I 
rizing  is  not  learning,  since  it  may  be,  I 
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and  most  probably  is,  only  lip  deep. 
Accumulated  sections  of  memorizing 
cannot  be  considered  learning,  since 
they  do  not  necessarily  make  any  al¬ 
teration  in  conduct,  as  we  who  have 
tried  to  get  memorized  declensions 
into  use  in  translation  have  bitterly 
realized. 

“But.”  exclaims  the  anxious  teacher 
of  Latin,  “without  declensions  and 
conjugations  there  is  no  possibility  of 
reading  Latin!”  This  is  certainly 
true;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  declensions  and  conjugations 
must  be  swallowed  whole  lief  ore  the 
pupil  undertakes  to  read.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  strongest  attitudes  created 
in  the  beginning  years  of  school  life  is 
the  conviction  that  memorizing  is  use¬ 
less.  The  pupils  have  been  warned 
against  fixing  in  their  minds  the  words 
of  the  book;  they  have  been  taught 
that  only  w’hat  they  use  has  been 
learned.  Hence,  in  Latin  class,  we 
read  and  after  finishing  an  interesting 
story,  we  look  back  to  see  what  we  met 
that  had  not  liefore  been  observed.  At 
this  point  the  class  is  ready  to  work 
at  the  task  of  storing  in  memory  a 
piece  of  the  machinery  of  the  language, 
especially  when,  as  often  happens,  this 
same  contrivance  may  be  seen  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  understood  as  never  before. 

IT.  What  goes  on  in  a  class  man¬ 
aged  according  to  the  educational 
ideas  of  today?  First  of  all  the 
teacher  realizes  that  a  cheerful  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  working  together  over  some¬ 
thing  interesting  must  pervade  the 
class.  She  discards  the  old  habit  of 
assigning  work  to  be  memorized  or 
paragraphs  to  be  translated  and  she 
renounces  the  corresponding  habit  of 
“hearing”  lessons  every  day.  She 
works  out  some  new  translation  with 


the  class  and  probably  tells  her  pupils 
to  go  over  that,  and  also  to  find  out 
from  the  next  page  the  answers  to 
some  questions  which  she  dictates  to 
them  in  English.  The  next  day  there 
is  a  brief  but  pointed  check-up  on 
previous  ground,  but  most  of  the  work 
reaches  forward  into  the  next  part  to 
be  read,  while  on  the  board  from  time 
to  time  are  written  brief  directions 
for  translating  after  they  have  been 
w’orked  out  in  the  actual  business  of 
translating.  For  example: 

1.  Always  expand  an  ablative  absolute 
into  a  clause;  tr^’  ‘after*,  ‘when’,  ‘if’ 
etc. 

2.  Cum  =  with,  when,  since,  although. 

3.  Ut -f- indicative  —  as,  or  when;  ut 
-f  subjunctive  —  that,  so  that,  in  or¬ 
der  that. 

Written  sight  translations  every 
two  w’ceks  show  plainly  whether  the 
individuals  are  doing  their  owm  think¬ 
ing  and  developing  power  to  read. 
Simple  questions  in  Latin  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  Latin  by  using  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  text  in  changed  relations, 
vary  the  work  sometimes.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  gifted  pupil  will  prepare  and 
ask  some  of  these  questions.  Here¬ 
upon  becomes  evident  one  of  the  most 
valuable  qualities  of  this  type  of  work. 
It  is  its  power  to  draw  the  pupils  to¬ 
gether  over  a  common  problem.  They 
listen  to  one  another,  and  answering 
one  another,  accept  the  corrections  of 
their  classmates  in  the  fine  spirit  of 
comradeship. 

From  the  first  day  the  language  it¬ 
self  is  used  as  a  medium  containing 
ideas  which  are  discoverable.  The 
language  speaks  to  the  child  from  the 
blackl*oard,  from  the  page,  and  often 
from  the  lips  of  the  teacher.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  have  never  heard  of  “parts 
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of  speech,”  who  do  not  know  a  noun 
from  a  verb,  learn  by  using  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  simplest  ways.  They 
find  out  why  our  language  uses  the 
objective  case  in  “They  sent  James 
and  me.”  They  learn  why  we  say 
“this  kind”  and  “those  boys.” 

Since  learning  is  the  result  of  do¬ 
ing,  there  arc  lines  of  work  tending 
toward  certain  definite  accomplish¬ 
ments,  which  supplement  and  give  va¬ 
riety  to  the  regular  class  programs. 
For  instance,  there  is  constant  prac¬ 
tice  in  seeing  Latin  words  hidden  in 
English,  and  in  noting  descendant.s 
from  l.atin  words.  Daily  effort  toward 
fine  enunciation  in  Latin  leads  by  con¬ 
scious  transfer  of  effort  to  lx*tter  and 
cl(*arer  bbiglish  pronunciation. 

The  early  stages  of  the  work  move 
over  a  small  field  of  content,  if  we 
measure  by  dwlensions  and  conjuga¬ 
tions.  But  in  those  stages  children 
entirely  ignorant  of  grammar  learn 
the  working  parts  of  a  sentence. 
“Xonn,”  “verb,”  “object,”  “transi¬ 
tive,”  are  terms  utterly  unknown 
when  they  begin;  even  the  phrase 
“part  of  8pe(*ch”  is  meaningless  to  the 
modern  pupil.  “Bast”  and  “passive” 
are  habitually  confused.  The  i<leas  of 
voice,  mood,  and  tense,  are  generaliza¬ 
tions  that  have  to  be  lived  in  the  class¬ 
room  Ix'fore  they  are  understood.  But 
many  teachers  today  patiently  and 
persistently,  in  <lefiance  of  old  habits, 
plan  class  programs  to  lead  pupils 
through  the  interpretation  of  ideas  in 
Latin  and  the  e.xpression  of  their  own 
ideas  in  Latin,  to  a  mastery  that  be¬ 
comes  more  confi<lent  and  more  satis¬ 
fying  every  day. 

There  are  four  fallacies  prevalent 
today  which  should  be  examined  care¬ 
fully  and  ejected  from  our  premises 


of  cilucational  thinking  if  they  halt 
fastened  themselves  upon  us.  Th 
first  is  the  fallacy  of  “discipline,' 
which  holds  that  that  marvelous  qual¬ 
ity  of  mind  can  come  from  without 
that  it  can  Ik*  imposetl  by  externa 
pressure,  that  following  orders  cai| 
produce  self-direction,  self-<*ontrolr 
While  some  will  point  to  people  wh^ 
have  l)ecn  educated  on  this  theory  ane 
who  are  outstanding,  the  psychiatristi 
prove  that  a  great  number  trained  up 
on  this  system  early  fall  victims  to 
nervous  disorders.  The  figures  .shouldi 
Ik'  studied. 

The  second  fallacy  advocates  “the 
mastery  of  tools  for  thinking.”  Maa 
tery  of  material  facts  by  memory  doe 
not  insure  the  power  to  think.  The 
comment  on  James  I  of  England,  “the 
wisest  fool  in  England,”  was  the  popu¬ 
lar  statement  of  the  fact  that  book 
learning  could  not  give  wisdom,  that 
memory  work  could  not  induce  reflec-; 
tion.  We  learn  to  think  by  thinking! 
as  we  mature,  by  thinking  about  the 
problems  that  confront  us  every  day. 

The  third  fallacy  is  that  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  learning  disagreeable  thingi 
not  understood,  is  the  necessary  path 
to  })repare  us  for  the  drudgery  which 
we  meet  in  life.  But  it  is  the  fervent 
desire  to  finish  some  piece  of  work  that 
keeps  us  at  drudgery  in  maturity.  The' 
hardest-working  people  are  those  who 
see  ahead  the  achievement  of  some 
task  which  they  think  necessary  for 
civilization.  An  ardent  pur|)ose  drives 
its  owner  to  exhaust  himstdf.  Hard 
work  done  in  the  pursuit  of  something 
that  is  interesting  and  stimulating 
leads  to  an  exhilarating  sense  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  Latin  that  is  recast  in 
the  modern  mold  holds  every  day  for 
the  child  something  that  he  is  ready 
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and  able  to  do,  and  gives  him  a  sense 
of  power  and  increasing  mastery. 
There  is  no  lack  of  energetic  applica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  young  people 
in  a  modern  Latin  class,  because  they 
understand  what  they  are  dealing 
with.  It  is  the  mystified  pupils  in 
a  “memorize-recite”  class  w’ho  a.‘»k 
what  it  is  all  alvuit  and  flounder  help¬ 
lessly,  not  knowing  how  to  deal  with 
what  is  before  them. 

But  the  greatest  fallacy  of  all  is  the 
belief  in  the  perfection  of  some  past 
tvpe  of  education.  Opponents  of 
changes  in  our  classroom  work  w^ant 
to  go  back  to  some  previous  kind  of 
education  which  produced  fine  culture, 
impeccable  character,  and  proficiency 
in  tool  subjects.  At  just  what  period 
of  our  history  this  kind  of  e<lucation 
was  practiced,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  out.  If  we  look  at  the  figures 
recorded  in  the  draft  of  1017,  w’e  see 
plainly  that  this  ideal  could  not  have 
been  just  l)ofore  that  time.  If  we  g(t 
farther  back  a  score  of  years,  we  note 
that  Warner’s  American  Charities 
(published  first  in  1R04)  says  that 
crime  and  insanity  arc  so  alarmingly 
on  the  increase  that  they  will  form 
a  menacing  problem  within  twenty 
years,  a  prophecy  that  time  has  justi¬ 
fied.  We  must  eonclnde  therefore 
that  this  perfect  education  w’as  not 
reigning  during  the  years  preceding 
that  statement.  The  late  colonial  pe¬ 
riod  and  our  Tievolutionary  War  are 
times  we  are  apt  to  idealize.  Perhaps 
the  following  quotation  is  too  severe 
upon  an  age  that  on  the  whole  played 
a  good  part  in  history.  A  letter  dated 
May  20,  175.5  (in  the  Roberts  Collec¬ 
tion  at  ITaverford  College),  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Braddock  to  Governor  Morris, 
says : 


“This  will  be  deliver’d  you  by  Mr. 
Franklin.  I  have  receiv’d  great  Assist¬ 
ance  from  his  Father  and  himself,  for 
which  I  think  myself  the  more  oblig’d 
to  ’em,  as  I  have  hitherto  met  with  very 
few  Instances  of  Ability  or  Honesty  in 
the  Persons  I  have  had  to  deal  with  in 
the  Execution  of  His  Majesty’s  Service 
in  America.” 

Often,  however,  it  is  the  education 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  that  is 
thus  idealized.  The  fundamentals  of 
arithmetic  were  thoroughly  taught 
then ;  but  are  we  proud  of  the  record 
of  our  bankers  for  the  last  decade? 
Or  of  the  investing  public  whose  de¬ 
sires  for  large  returns  on  investments 
pushed  the  bankers  to  such  unsound 
finance?  It  is  a  far  slower  process 
to  teach  children  not  to  expect  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,  than  to  drill  for 
])erfection  in  percentage  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  table.  These  four  fallacies 
must  l>e  rigorously  excluded  from  o\ir 
thinking,  if  we  are  to  readjust  our 
classical  course  to  the  new  school. 

Avoiding  these  stumbling  blocks, 
and  striving  with  unflagging  energy, 
we  must  work  to  express  in  our  class 
management  the  ideals  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  today:  1.  Training  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  happily  with  their  group 
and  towards  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  themselves  and  for  the  group;  2. 
helping  young  people  to  find  purposes 
through  their  interesi  in  and  under¬ 
standing  of  their  work;  3.  helping 
them  to  work  looking  ahead  with  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  initiative,  collecting 
and  combining  facts,  constantly  sus¬ 
pending  judgment  till  all  the  evidence 
is  in,  checking  results  with  common 
sense. 

“I  think  that  what  the  modern  world 
i.s  repudiating  is  our  traditional  method 
of  teaching  the  Classics.  The  trouble  is 
with  us  and  with  our  methods,  not  with 
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the  subject  we  teach  or  with  the  atti-  meet  tlicse  ideas,  and  tread  courage- 
tude  of  the  modern  world.”*  ously  and  persistently  the  path  of 

The  challenge  of  the  modern  edu-  thought  and  practice  to  which  they 
cation  is  a  noble  one.  The  test  of  our  point,  then  we  shall  keep  Latin  in  the 
own  training  comes  now.  If  we  can  curriculum. 

4  W.  K.  Prentice,  ‘‘The  Study  of  the  Classics,”  In  the  ‘‘CkxssIcaJ  Weekly,”  Oct.  5,  1936. 

CAN  HE  COMPUEHEND? 

Cali. A  A.  Guyi.es 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  TEACHING  OF  I>ATIN  * 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  | 

.4  sanr,  moderate,  and  distinellif  helpful  presentation  of  the  important  problem  I 

of  comprehension.  I 


EHSd'KR’S  definition  of 
“comprehend”  is  “to  appre¬ 
hend  the  meaning  of,”  “to 
grasp  w’ith  the  understanding,”  or  “to 
take  into  the  mind.”  If  w’e  assume 
that  the  “he”  in  our  title  means  the 
high  school  student  of  ordinary  lin¬ 
guistic  ability,  we  have  liefore  us  for 
our  consideration  the  question:  Is  the 
normal  high  school  student  able  to 
take  into  his  mind  the  material  we 
present  to  him  ?  In  this  discussion 
we  shall  consider  the  material  as 
Latin.  To  clarify  our  own  ideas  we 
may  list  the  discussion  under  three 
headings,  the  ability  to  comprehend, 
assistance  in  comprehension,  and 
proof  of  comprehension. 

Under  present  conditions  we  fre¬ 
quently  find  in  our  Latin  classes  stu¬ 
dents  who  arc  unable  to  comprehend 
English  of  ordinary  difficulty,  whether 
read  or  heard.  These  are  eliminated 
by  our  definition — “the  high  school 
student  of  ordinary  linguistic  ability.” 
Such  students  should  be  treated  as 
special  cases,  perhaps  in  a  special 
group. 

But  now  let  us  consider  the  student 
who  is  able  to  read  and  understand 
English.  Is  he  able  to  read  and 


understand  simple  Latin?  You  may  I 
think  so  when  you  give  him  a  book  | 
of  the  primer  type,  wdth  pictures  and 
sentences  under  each  picture,  or  w’hen 
you  point  to  objects  in  the  classroom 
with  the  comment :  “//acc  est  pictura!’ 
“Ilaec  est  ianua,”  “Ilaec  est  mensa." 
Follow  e.xercises  of  this  kind  by  a  con¬ 
nected  story  in  which  you  describe  an 
encounter  between  a  boy  and  a  dog.  ^ 
When  he  reads  the  sentence,  “Cancm  | 
pitx  mordet,”  your  high  school  student  “ 
of  ordinary  linguistic  ability  wdll  ren¬ 
der  this,  “The  dog  bites  the  boy,”  un¬ 
less  (and  this  brings  us  immediately 
to  our  second  step — assistance  in  com¬ 
prehension)  he  has  been  taught  to  no¬ 
tice  the  endings  wdiich  tell  so  much  of 
the  story.  If  he  does  notice  the  end¬ 
ings,  then  he  will  have  the  real  news: 
“The  l)oy  bites  the  dog.” 

To  continue  with  the  second  step  of 
the  discussion, — assistance  in  compre¬ 
hension.  We  have  already  mentioned 
word  endings  as  helps  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  thought.  Another  help  is  word 
grouping.  It  is  this  w’hich  makes  it 
so  much  easier  for  a  student  to  com¬ 
prehend  new  material  when  it  is  read 
aloud  by  the  teacher  than  when  he 
reads  it  to  himself.  The  teacher,  con- 
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scioiisly  or  uncon{»ciously,  arranjjos 
the  words  in  sense  groups.  If  you  are 
interested  in  this  sense  grouping  on  a 
larger  scale,  you  will  find  it  deseribed 
in  The  Classical  Bulletin  (St. 
Louis  Fniversity)  for  January,  1033, 
in  the  article,  “Teaching  the  Gallic 
War  as  Caesar  Wrote  It,”  by  Gilbert 
C.  Peterson,  S.  J.  ^Ir.  Peterson  dig¬ 
nifies  this  system  of  thought  grouping 
by  the  name  “colometry.”  Some  guide 
posts  to  follow  in  this  sense  grouping 
or  thought  grouping  are: 

1.  Make  use  of  punctuation  marks. 
A  period,  comma,  semicolon  or  colon 
means  a  break  in  the  thought,  or  two 
of  them  usually  hold  between  them  an 
idea. 

2.  Group  together  words  of  similar 
endings  or  words  whose  endings  show 
the  same  case.  (If  you  don’t  get  a  con¬ 
nected  thought,  perhaps  you  have  misin¬ 
terpreted  an  ending.  As  may  be  a  verb 
ending  as  well  as  the  accusative  plural 
of  a  noun.) 

3.  At  every  j)ersonal  verb  stop,  look, 
and  listen  to  see  what  thought  unit  has 
ly^n  completed. 

4.  At  the  end  of  a  sentence  stop  for 
a  minute  to  review  the  thought  units  of 
the  sentence  and  to  estimate  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  connected  story. 

Students  need  some  training  in  no¬ 
ticing  case  endings  and  thought  units. 
Some  instructors  call  this  training 
sight  reading.  Others  don’t  have  time 
in  class  for  sight  reading  and  expect 
the  student  of  ordinary  ability  to  train 
himself  in  noticing  endings  and  assem¬ 
bling  thought  units.  He  will  accom¬ 
plish  this  result  more  easily,  more 
quickly  and  more  happily  with  a  little 
help  in  class  from  an  interested 
teacher.  For  an  illustration  of  how 
this  system  w’orks,  come  with  me  for 
a  few  minutes  to  a  class  in  second 
year  Latin.  Most  of  the  students  have 
been  working  with  the  same  teacher 
for  a  year.  When  she  presents  a  para¬ 


graph  of  unfamiliar  Latin  and  says: 
“See  how  much  you  can  understand 
without  notes  or  vocabulary.  I’ll  give 
you  eight  minutes,”  they  are  off  at 
once — perhaps  jotting  down  ideas  or 
perhaps  reading  the  Latin  in  an  al¬ 
most  audible  whisper  in  their  efforts 
to  see  how  the  words  group  themselves 
to  express  thoughts.  But  see  those 
(wo  girls  in  the  second  row!  They 
have  worried  expressions  and  as  the 
teacher  approaches,  one  says  in  a  dis¬ 
couraged  tone,  “I  can’t  do  it.  I  don’t 
know  what  the  second  word  means.” 
Her  companion  in  distress  adds,  “I 
never  saw  this  sentence  lief  ore.  I 
can’t  do  it  without  notes.”  These 
girls  have  come  into  this  class  from 
a  school  w’hcre  the  training  differs 
from  that  which  I  have  in  mind.  They 
know  their  forms  well  in  paradigms 
but  are  helpless  when  it  comes  to  rec¬ 
ognizing  them  in  action  and  putting 
them  to  use.  They  are  not  accustomed 
to  relying  on  themselves  for  the  group¬ 
ing  of  w'ords.  The  teacher  stops  a  min¬ 
ute  and  asks  one  to  read  aloud  in  an 
undertone,  putting  together  the  words 
she  thinks  belong  together.  The  three, 
working  together,  succeed  in  getting 
the  thought  from  one  sentence  two 
lines  long,  and  the  girls  begin  to  get 
the  idea.  Meanwhile,  the  quickest 
members  of  the  class  who  have  worked 
this  way  for  a  year  have  translated 
twenty-eight  lines  of  material  in  eight 
minutes.  They  cannot  give  the  de¬ 
clension  of  iter  or  the  conjugation  of 
capio  as  fluently  as  the  two  newcomers 
but  they  can  comprehend  connected 
prose  much  more  readily.  It  is  a 
matter  of  training. 

We  now  have  a  partial  answer  to 
the  question:  “Can  he  comprehend?” 
It  is:  “Yes,  if  - ” 
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There  are  two  conditions  depending 
on  that  little  word  “if.”  One  is:  “If 
we  have  students  able  to  read  and 
understand  English  of  ordinary  diffi¬ 
culty.”  The  other  is:  “If  we  empha¬ 
size  the  proper  means  of  assistance.” 

Authorities  disagree  as  to  the  proper 
means  of  assistance  in  comprehension 
and  particularly  as  to  the  variation 
of  emphasis  on  these  different  means. 
At  one  extreme  we  have  the  conserva¬ 
tive  who  l)elieves  that  the  word  end¬ 
ings  are  so  all-important  that  a  year 
may  w'ell  be  spent  in  committing  them 
to  memory.  Those  of  you  wdio  have 
seen  John  C.  Green’s  “Graphic  Latin” 
(The  Palmer  Co.,  120  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  ^lass.)  with  its  four 
pages,  thirteen  by  seventeen  inches  in 
size,  on  which  are  printed  all  the  fun¬ 
damental  Latin  forms,  may  w'onder 
how'  one  could  spend  a  year  on  such  a 
small  amount  of  material.  But  the 
students  who  spend  their  year  in  this 
way  do  know  their  forms.  The  criti¬ 
cism  is  that  some  who  can  rattle  off 
the  paradigms  cannot  recognize  the 
same  forms  in  action  in  a  sentence. 
For  these  students  whose  memories 
(and  memories  only)  have  been 
trained  to  perfection,  there  now  lies 
in  store  in  the  second  year  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  all  the  niceties  and  intrica¬ 
cies  of  comprehending  ideas  expressed 
in  a  foreign  language.  It  is  for  these 
students  whose  memories  have  been 
overtrained  that  some  instructors  have 
tried  the  method  of  reading  aloud  to 
the  class  the  correct  translation  of  the 
advance  assignment.  The  w’ell  trained 
student  memories  have  avidly  packed 
away  the  spoken  words.  Is  the  re¬ 
sult  comprehension? 

At  the  other  extreme  we  have  the 
liberals  who  begin  “comprehension” 


on  the  first  day  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Latin  course  and  who  insist  on 
understanding  (or  comprehension) 
Ix'fore  memorization  of  anything.  As 
a  had  result  of  their  system  we  have 
the  “Canem  puer  mordet”  type  who 
insist  that  the  dog  bites  the  boy.  Too 
often  students  trained  in  this  way 
slide  along,  putting  the  emphasis,  as 
we  do  in  English,  on  the  order  of 
words  in  the  Latin  sentence.  Some¬ 
times  they  emerge  with  a  hazy  notion 
of  past  and  passive,  singular  and  plu¬ 
ral,  person  and  voice,  vocative  and  im¬ 
perative.  Sometimes,  too,  they  reach 
the  third  year  of  Latin  without  a  real 
mastery  of  the  forms,  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  so  essential  to  comprehension. 
But  these  faults  are  not  peculiar  to 
this  system  of  instruction. 

What  of  the  middle  ground  between 
the  two  lines  moving  so  speedily  in 
apparently  opposite  directions  ?  While 
no  sane  person  advocates  the  middle 
of  the  road  as  a  safe  place  for  a  stroll 
on  the  highway,  in  theories  and  meth¬ 
ods  the  middle  course  will  often  attain 
its  goal  with  less  opposition  and  more 
coiiperation  than  either  extreme.  Why 
not  take  the  good  ideas  from  both 
theories  ? 

It  certainly  is  a  good  idea  to  insist 
on  mastery  of  the  minimum  of  forma 
which  will  prove  useful  in  later  work. 
But  isn’t  it  a  saving  of  nervous  energy 
for  the  student  if  he  memorizes  forms 
which  he  already  understands  instead 
of  following  an  “Eeiiy,  meeny,  miny, 
mo”  routine  ?  This  is  certainly  a  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road  method,  combining  the 
understanding  of  the  forms  in  context 
with  their  memorization  after  they 
are  understood. 

The  liberals  insist  on  the  learning 
of  vocabulary  by  mere  repetition  in 
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the  context;  the  conservatives  offer 
word  lists  to  be  committed  to  memory 
before  the  student  has  encountered  the 
word  in  use.  The  middle  course  here 
seems  to  me  to  involve  meeting  the 
words  in  context  plus  a  deliberate  at¬ 
tempt  to  commit  to  memory  the  mean¬ 
ings — but  after,  not  before  they  have 
been  used. 

We  all,  whether  liberals  or  conser¬ 
vatives,  agree  on  the  necessity  for  rec¬ 
ognition  of  a  minimum  of  forms  and 
for  mastery  of  a  minimum  vocabulary. 
Perhaps  the  solution  of  our  puzzle 
may  be,  “I’ll  take  the  high  road  and 
you  take  the  low,”  and  w’e  may  Iwth 
iomplete  our  journey  successfully. 
However,  it  has  never  seemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  mo  to  follow  any  one  system 
absolutely.  Why  should  we  not  follow 
the  middle  course,  take  the  good  from 
l)oth  systems  and  w’atch  for  results  ? 

Progressing  to  the  third  heading — 
proof  of  c-omprehension — we  may  well 
ask  ourselves  how  can  we  l)e  assured 
that  our  “normal  pupil”  does  compre¬ 
hend?  Experienced  teachers  have  sug¬ 
gested  varying  methods  of  proving 
comprehension.  One  method  consists 
of  questions  in  l.atin  to  be  answered 
in  Latin.  Some  of  us  object  to  that 
because  we  have  had  in  our  classes 
students  who  could  give  the  correct 
Latin  answer  but  could  not  interpret 
it  in  English.  Another  method  asks 
the  questions  in  English  to  be  an- 
sw’ered  in  English.  Those  who  dislike 
this  method  argue  that  the  English 
questions  are  apt  to  give  too  much 
help  in  comprehension.  !Many  teach¬ 
ers  are  enthusiastic  about  this  method 
and  many  textbooks  use  it.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  these  two  methods  is  some¬ 


times  feasible — namely,  Latin  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered  in  English  or 
vice  versa.  A  third  method  asks  the 
student  to  tell  in  his  own  words  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Latin  passage 
w’ithout  strict  attention  to  the  tenses 
of  verbs  and  the  cases  of  nouns.  The 
fourth  method  (and  probably  still  the 
most  popular  one)  demands  an  accu¬ 
rate  rendering  into  good  English  of 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  Latin.  Of 
course  this  fourth  method  should  prove 
comprehension  and  comprehension 
should  precede  translation,  but  we 
must  all  agree  that  there  are  students 
of  facile  memory  who  can  recite  in 
parrot  fashion  an  accurate  rendering 
of  a  Latin  paragraph  and  can  still  be 
unable  to  express  the  ideas  clearly  in 
their  owm  w’ords.  No  one  will  deny  a 
certain  value  in  memorization  of  good 
material  which  is  understood,  but 
without  understanding  of  the  subject 
matter  that  value  certainly  approaches 
the  vanishing  point. 

We  have  now  considered  the  three 
phases  of  the  question:  “Can  he  com¬ 
prehend  ?”  Our  conclusions  may  be 
listed  as  follows:  (a)  A  student  who 
is  able  to  read  and  understand  En^ 
lish  of  ordinary  difficulty  can  read 
and  understand  Latin  of  ordinary 
difficulty  if  he  will  notice  and  avail 
himself  of  the  aid  of  word  endings 
and  thought  groupings;  (b)  we  can 
prove  this  comprehension  of  Latin  by 
questions  of  different  kinds  based  on 
the  subject  material,  by  summaries  of 
the  facts  expressed  in  the  student’s 
own  words,  or  by  actual  careful  and 
idiomatic  translation  of  the  Latin 
material. 
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Some  rradrrit  may  think  that  ilinit  Robathan,  tcho  knotrit  her  Rome  trell,  hax  given  u$ 
a  fanciful  ami  impusnihle  suggestion.  Of  course  she  means  that  the  Latin  teacher 
should  go  to  Rome  for  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  which  she  may  impart  to  her  pupils. 

,4  practical  application  may  be  seen  in  A/iss  Latta's  paper. 

ONK  of  the  praiseworthy  aspects  disadvanta^res  whicli  it  brings.  Those 

of  the  present  regime  in  Italy  of  us  who  must  pay  as  many  hurried  i 
is  revealed  in  the  educating  of  visits  to  the  new  excavations,  for  ex- 
the  common  people  to  an  appreciation  ample,  as  we  can  crowd  into  a  limited  * 
of  their  glorious  past.  Whereas  ten  sojourn  on  Roman  soil,  cannot  but  » 
years  ago  such  historical  monuments  envy  those  who  are  growing  up  in  the 
as  those  of  the  Roman  Forum  were  Rome  of  today  with  the  opportunity 
visited  almost  exclusively  by  foreign-  to  observe  at  leisure  the  new  wonders 
era,  the  removal  of  admission  fees  has  which  are  being  so  rapidly  revealed  to 
now  made  it  possible  for  the  people  the  public. 

of  the  city  itself  to  become  acquainted  In  the  same  way,  when  I  observe 
with  the  precious  relics  in  their  midst,  groups  of  Roman  school  children  be¬ 
lt  is  true  that  disapproval  of  this  pol-  ing  piloted  by  their  teachers  around 
icy  has  been  expressed  by  students  of  the  city,  I  am  jealous  of  the  privi- 
archeology.  1  hey  assert,  with  some  lege  that  is  theirs.  What  new  life 
justification,  that  the  charging  of  a  might  we  not  instill  into  the  teaching 
nominal  fee  would  permit  the  govern-  of  our  high  school  Latin  if  it  were 
ment  to  take  better  care  of  the  monu-  possible  to  illustrate  the  literature 
ments  than  it  can  at  present.  They  which  we  read  by  visits  to  the  ancient 
might  also  point  out  that  under  the  old  sites!  I’erhaps  some  day  trans-Atlan- 
system  one  was  spared  such  desecrat-  tic  travel  by  Zeppelin  will  become  so 
ing  sights  as  the  scattering  of  orange  common  and  so  inexpensive  that  one 
peels  in  the  Basilica  Julia  or  the  suck-  may  take  his  class  to  Rome  for  the 
ling  of  an  infant  in  the  atrium  of  the  week-end  just  as  now  many  high 
Vestal  Virgins,  an  incongruity  which  schools  make  a  feature  of  an  annual 
I  observed  with  some  amusement  last  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Supposing 
spring.  that  when  that  day  arrives  there  are 

But  although  the  first  sight  of  the  any  high  schools  left  which  are  still 
Roman  populace  on  a  Sunday  after-  teaching  third  and  fourth  year  Latin 
noon  sprawled  over  the  grass  as  it  — which  involves  a  still  greater  stretch 
listens  to  a  concert  in  the  Basilica  of  of  the  imagination — I  cannot  refrain 
Constantine  comes  as  a  distinct  shook  from  outlining  the  plan  that  such  a 
to  one  who  knew  these  haunts  in  the  visit  might  follow, 
old  days,  on  second  thought  one  feels  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  to  have 
that  the  good  results  of  this  intimate  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the 
contact  with  the  monuments  of  anti-  physical  city  of  Rome  a  class  whose 
quity  may  well  counterbalance  the  acquaintance  with  its  history  and  to- 
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pography  has  boon  acquirod  solely 
through  the  reading  of  the  usual  high 
school  authors.  What  monuments  are 
there  still  existing  which  would  strike 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  memory  of 
such  students  For  a  starting  point  of 
this  expedition  I  am  not  sure  which 
of  two  procedures  I  should  follow.  I 
should  be  strongly  tempted  to  take 
niv  group  first  to  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo,  because  it  was  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  that  many  of  the  travelers  to 
Rome  in  ancient  times  got  their  first 
view  of  the  city.  It  was  also  the  way 
by  which  Cataline  left  the  city  after 
Cicero  had  delivered  his  first  oration. 
Standing  near  the  obelisk  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  piazza  we  learn  that  of  the 
three  streets  which  run  in  almost  par¬ 
allel  directions  to  the  south,  the  cen¬ 
tral  one,  which  is  now  the  busy  Corso 
rml)erto,  was  once  Broadway  (Via 
Lata)  and  that  far  beneath  the  pres¬ 
ent  pavement  some  of  the  ancient 
stones  have  been  found.  Walking 
along  this  modern  thoroughfare  for 
a  few  blocks  we  pass  the  site  of  the 
Ara  Pacis,  the  beautiful  marble  altar 
which  Augustus  had  set  up  in  9  B.  C. 
to  commemorate  the  peace  w’hich  he 
had  established  throughout  the  Roman 
world.  Plans  for  reconstructing  this 
altar  are  being  made  in  connection 
with  the  Bimillennium  of  Augustus, 
to  be  held  this  year.  Will  it  inaugu¬ 
rate  another  era  of  peace?  Another 
impressive  monument  of  the  same  em¬ 
peror  is  to  be  reached  from  the  Corso 
by  turning  tow’ard  the  river — the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  This  w’as 
the  burial  place  of  the  young  Marcel- 
lus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  Vir¬ 
gil’s  reference  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Aeneid,  “Tu  Marcelleus  eris,”  etc.,  is 
the  earliest  mention  of  this  imperial 


mausoleum.  To  some  of  us  this  build¬ 
ing  will  always  be  associated  with 
Sunday  afternoon  symphonies.  But 
now  the  concert  hall  has  been  aban¬ 
doned,  the  Aiigusteo  is  to  be  turned 
into  a  national  monument,  and  as  such 
it  w'ould  no  doubt  be  visited  early  in 
our  fanciful  tour. 

But  tempting  though  it  may  be  to 
start  our  explorations  at  the  point  at 
which  most  ancient  visitors  began 
theirs,  I  suspect  that  if  I  ever  have 
the  pleasure  of  accompanying  any  of 
my  students  on  their  first  trip  to 
Rome,  I  shall  hurry  them  directly  to 
the  Forum  Romanum,  and  before 
making  a  tour  of  the  Forum  itself  I 
shall  rush  them  past  all  the  monu¬ 
ments  that  fairly  cry  to  be  noticed, 
up  to  the  heights  of  the  Palatine, 
There,  on  that  very  convenient  plat¬ 
form  which  juts  out  over  the  substruc¬ 
tures  of  the  Palace  of  Tiberius,  we 
shall  take  oiir  stand  in  order  to  get 
our  orientation.  This  seems  to  me  the 
place  par  excellence  from  which  to 
study  the  topography  of  the  Forum 
itself  and  its  relation  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  hills.  To  our  left  rises  the  Capi¬ 
tol  ine,  and  we  note  that  the  central 
structure,  filling  in  the  hollow  between 
the  two  spurs,  has  foundations  which 
go  back  to  Republican  times.  From 
one  of  the  arches  in  the  lower  course 
of  this  building — the  ancient  Tabu- 
larium — Cicero  himself  may  have 
looked  out  over  the  Forum.  Just  be¬ 
low  this  impressive  structure  to  the 
right  are  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  where  Cicero  delivered  his 
third  Catilinarian  oration.  The  flight 
of  modern  steps  still  further  right, 
leading  to  the  Capitol,  are  on  the  site 
of  the  Scalae  Gemoniae,  upon  which 
were  exposed  bodies  of  criminals  who 
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had  met  their  end  in  the  adjoining 
Career,  whieh  we  shall  want  to  visit 
Weanse  of  its  assoeiation  with  the 
Catilinarian  eonspirators.  While  we 
ere  looking  in  that  direetion  we  shall 
observe  on  the  edge  of  the  Forum, 
just  to  the  right  of  the  Arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  a  building  with  a  se- 
\erely  plain  facade,  topped  by  a  tri¬ 
angular  gable.  This,  our  students 
will  be  interested  to  learn,  is  the  Curia 
Julia,  or  senate  house,  in  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  dating  from  the  time  of  Diocle¬ 
tian.  It  has,  however,  the  same  lines 
as  the  earlier  building,  as  we  know 
from  representations  on  coins  and 
sculpture.  Recent  excavation  has 
brought  to  light  the  low  platforms  on 
which  were  placed  the  portable  seats 
of  the  senators,  as  well  as  the  dais  on 
whieh  the  presiding  officer  sat.  The 
space  in  front  of  the  building  was  part 
of  the  Comitium.  In  early  times  the 
rostra  used  to  stand  near  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Forum  and  the  Comi¬ 
tium,  but  later  it  was  moved  into  the 
Forum  proper  and  we  can  still  see 
some  remains  of  it  l)etween  the  Areh 
of  Septimius  Severus  and  the  Temple 
of  Saturn.  The  nine  columns  of  this 
temple  are  familiar  to  nearly  every 
one  from  their  frequent  representation 
in  photographs  of  the  Forum.  Our 
students  should  connect  them  with  the 
state  treasury  and  with  the  activities 
of  the  quaestors  who  had  their  head¬ 
quarters  there. 

While  we  are  looking  at  temples  let 
us  turn  our  gaze  from  the  end  of  the 
Forum  near  the  Capitoline  and  ob- 
.serve  the  Temple  of  Vesta  almost  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  where  we  are  standing. 
This  shows  up  conspicuously  among 
the  other  buildings  of  the  Forum  be¬ 
cause  of  its  chalky  whiteness.  Until  a 


few  years  ago  there  wa.s  nothing  visi¬ 
ble  on  this  spot  but  a  round  core  of 
tufa  blocks  with  some  pieces  of  archi¬ 
tectural  decoration  lying  around. 
Then  the  government  decided  to  recon¬ 
struct  a  part  of  this  circular  temple, 
using  the  original  pieces  where  they 
were  available  and  filling  in  with 
white  plaster,  which,  it  is  true,  seems 
out  of  keeping  with  the  ancient  mate¬ 
rials  around  it.  Ju.st  back  of  this 
little  white  semicircle  stretches  the 
spacious  area  of  the  Atrium  of  the 
Vestals.  From  our  lookout  high  al)ove 
it  we  can  get  an  excellent  idea  of  this 
exclusive  dormitory,  which  we  shall 
want  to  explore  when  we  descend  to 
the  level  of  the  Forum.  From  here 
too  we  can  clearly  trace  the  course  of 
the  Via  Sacra  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  Just  l)eyond  this  arch 
and  to  its  right  we  shall  later  pause  at 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Sta¬ 
tor.  where  Cicero  burst  into  the  elo¬ 
quent  words  of  the  First  Catilinarian. 

Though  there  are  many  other  things 
in  the  Forum  that  w'e  might  profitably 
observe,  we  reluctantly  tear  ourselves 
away  to  give  some  attention  to  the  hill 
on  which  we  are  standing.  Although 
the  exact  sites  of  the  homes  of  Cicero, 
Catiline,  and  Hortensius  are  not 
known,  it  is  a  satisfaction  at  least  to 
be  standing  on  the  hill  where  thef*^ 
famous  citizens  of  Republican  times 
once  lived.  One  simple  house  we  may 
enter,  descending  a  flight  of  stairs  into 
its  atrium,  and  passing  into  a  series 
of  small  rooms,  some  with  brightly- 
colored  wall  paintings.  Whether  this 
modest  dwelling  was  that  of  the  moth¬ 
er  of  Tilierius,  or  whether  it  was  the 
unpretentious  home  of  the  first  em¬ 
peror  and  as  such  was  preserved  from 
demolition,  in  either  case  it  gives  us 
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gome  idea  of  the  sort  of  houses  that 
dotted  the  Palatine  in  the  time  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  Of  course  we  shall  want  to 
explore  the  impressive  remains  of  the 
imperial  palaces  too,  but  since  our 
present  quest  is  for  monuments  w’hich 
illustrate  an  earlier  period,  we  shall 
continue  across  the  hill,  past  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  earliest  city,  to  the  south¬ 
west  side  which  faces  the  Aventine 
and  overlooks  the  depression  of  the 
Circus  ^Maximus.  From  this  upper 
level  we  can  trace  the  outlines  of  this 
stadium  and  gain  a  good  idea  of  its 
extent.  Only  at  the  southeastern  cor¬ 
ner  has  any  part  of  the  sub-structure 
been  laid  bare,  but  plans  are  being 
made  to  excavate  the  whole  area.  It 
was  this  part  of  the  city  which  first 
greeted  the  eyes  of  travelers  from  the 
south  in  ancient  times,  for  the  Via 
Appia,  connecting  Rome  w’ith  Rrund- 
isiuni,  entered  the  city  at  this  point. 
We  shall  w’ant  to  walk  out  the  modern 
road  by  the  same  name  to  the  recently 
excavated  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  where 
tradition  says  that  the  poet  Ennius 
was  biiri('d,  as  all  readers  of  Cicero’s 
Pro  Arrhia  will  recall. 

These  glimpses  of  the  city  which 
we  have  caught  from  the  Palatine 
make  us  eager  to  explore  some  of  the 
surroundings.  What  grist  is  there  to 
our  mill  farther  afield  ?  We  shall,  of 
course,  spend  much  time  on  the  im¬ 
pressive  new  thoroughfare,  the  Via 
dell’Impero.  Photographs  fail  to  do 
justice  to  the  grandeur  of  this  avenue. 
We  shall  gaze  with  interest  at  the 
beautiful  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus  Genetrix,  w’hich  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  adornment  of  the  Forum  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Then  we  shall  cross 
the  avenue  to  the  Forum  of  Augustus, 
where  stand  the  remains  of  the  Tern- 
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pie  of  !Mars  Ultor,  vowed  by  Augus¬ 
tus  during  the  battle  of  Philippi  in 
42  B.  C.  We  note  the  massive  high 
backwall  of  this  forum  built,  so  tradi¬ 
tion  says,  to  shut  out  the  unpleasant 
sights  and  smells  of  the  slum  district 
of  the  city,  which  lay  just  behind  it. 
On  one  side  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus 
rises  the  hemicycle  of  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  and  on  the  other  side  the  less 
imposing  remains  of  the  Forum  Tran- 
sitorium. 

Fascinating  though  w’e  find  the  Via 
dell’Impero  we  must  not  loiter  too 
long,  for  another  new  thoroughfare 
waits  to  be  explored.  The  Via  del 
^lare  begins  at  the  Piazza  Venezia 
and  connects  with  the  highway  that 
leads  to  Ostia — hence  its  name.  The 
building  of  most  interest  to  us  for  our 
present  purpose  on  this  street  is  the 
Theater  of  Marcellus,  w^hieh  has  re¬ 
cently  been  excavated.  This  monu¬ 
ment  is  of  importance  not  only  because 
it  is  the  only  surviving  theater  in 
Rome  (it  w'as  built  in  13  B.  C.),  but 
also  because  it  w’as  dedicated  to  Mar¬ 
cell  us,  the  young  nephew  of  Augustus, 
whose  premature  death  we  recalled  in 
connection  wdth  the  imperial  Mauso¬ 
leum. 

Between  this  theater  and  the  build¬ 
ings  on  the  Capitol  we  pause  to  look  at 
the  Tarpeian  Rock,  from  which  male¬ 
factors  were  hurled  to  death  in  ancient 
Rome.  Shall  we  confess  to  our  stu¬ 
dents  that  the  actual  site  of  this  fam¬ 
ous  rock  is  prol>ably  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  Forum  ? 
At  any  rate,  it  is  all  a  part  of  the 
same  massive  structure  and  the  side 
which  the  Italian  government  has 
officially  dubl>ed  the  Tarpeian  Rock 
probably  gives  a  good  idea  of  what 
the  cliff  looked  like. 
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Returning  to  the  Piazza  Venezia, 
the  center  of  life  in  Rome  today,  we 
consider  how  we  shall  spend  the  pre¬ 
cious  moments  still  left  before  we 
must  board  our  Zeppelin  for  the  return 
flight.  There  are  so  many  alluring 
possibilities  that  it  is  diflScult  to  de¬ 
cide.  We  have  limited  our  observa¬ 
tions  to  monuments  which  are  directly 
connected  with  the  authors  which  our 
students  have  read.  Rut  what  a  wealth 
of  other  illustrative  material  l)elong- 
ing  to  these  periods  might  also  be  in¬ 
troduced!  A  walk  through  the  Forum 
Holitorium  toward  the  river  would 
bring  us  to  the  tw'o  charming  temples, 
dating  from  Republican  times,  which 
have  been  given  a  new  setting  in  a 


landscaped  area.  A  stroll  through  the 
Campus  ^fartius  would  suggest  a  visit 
to  the  Pantheon  and  also  a  view  of 
the  four  unidentified  Republican  tern 
pies  of  the  Argentina  area.  The  Tomb 
of  Cestius  at  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  the 
Arch  of  Dolabella  on  the  Caelian,  the 
Tomb  of  Bibulous  at  the  Piazza  Ve¬ 
nezia,  are  all  monuments  which  may 
have  been  seen  by  our  friends  of  the 
late  Republic  or  early  Empire.  But 
after  all,  we  must  not  give  our  stu 
dents  mental  indigestion  by  cramming 
too  many  good  things  into  a  short 
time,  so  we  shall  restrain  ourselves 
and  hope  that  we  have  whetted  their 
appetites  so  that  they  will  come  back 
for  more. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  VISUAL 

Dorothy  Park  T.atta 

DIRECTOR  OK  AMERICAN  CLASSICAL  I.EAOUE  SERVICE 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  WASHINGTON  SQUARE  EAST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

American  League  Serriee,  of  which  J/ix«  Latta  is  the  director,  has  done  much  for  Latin 
teaching.  Miss  Lotto's  brief  article  mcrclg  touches  on  the  remarkable  developments 

in  visual  teaching. 


IN  one  of  our  larger  cities  recently, 
an  exhibition  of  projects  of  charts 
and  models  carried  out  by  children 
in  the  schools  under  the  auspices  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  caused  many  comments 
of  :  “How  novel !  Isn’t  it  interesting 
how  many  new  ideas  progressive  edu¬ 
cators  are  bringing  forward”  It  gave 
one  observer  and  visitor  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  tell  the  person  in  charge  that 
teachers  of  Latin  had  been  doing  these 
things  lo!  these  many  years.  Even 
before  the  war  !Miss  Frances  F.  Sabin 
had  liecn  using  projects  and  visual 
aids  in  her  teaching  of  Latin.  Her 
ideas  and  those  of  other  teachers  were 
crystallized  and  passed  on  to  teachers 
over  the  countrv  when  Miss  Sabin 


was  asked  by  the  American  Classical 
League  to  form  and  head  its  Service 
Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers  in 
1023.  She  expanded  its  services  and 
until  her  retirement  a  year  ago  aided 
countless  teachers  who  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed.  The  League  still  contin¬ 
ues  this  service,  which  the  writer  has 
and  now  is  carrying  on  in  ^liss 
Sabin’s  place. 

Because  the  teacher  of  Latin  has 
lieen  on  the  defensive  for  so  long,  ne¬ 
cessity  has  made  him  realize  the  value 
of  the  visual  in  teaching.  As  a  result 
he  used  it  extensively  before  others 
did  in  secondary  school  teaching;  and 
even  now  he  probably  exerts  more 
effort  in  this  direction  than  instruc- 
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tors  in  other  subjects.  Visual  educa¬ 
tion  is  becoming  more  and  more  en¬ 
trenched  in  our  modern  education ; 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  provided 
it  is  u.sed  as  an  aid  and  only  as  an  aid. 

It  is  ail  iiitcrcstiiig  side  light  on 
the  subject  that  an  Assistant  Director 
of  Foreign  Languages  in  one  of  our 
large  cities,  just  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  of  classrooms  in  England, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  spoke  before 
a  group  of  teachers  of  classics  of  the 
contrast  lietween  visual  aids  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  He  found  only 
one  classroom  in  which  either  mod¬ 
ern  or  ancient  languages  were  being 
taught  with  the  equipment  of  maps, 
pictures,  busts,  models,  more  or 
leas  common  in  those  of  the  United 
States,  lint  whatever  is  lieing  done 
elsewhere,  we  in  the  United  States 
are  convinced  that  at  least  a  modicum 
of  objects  to  se(‘  and  touch  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  vitalizing  of  our  w’ork. 

In  view  of  the  progress  made  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  schools  in  the  use  of 
visual  aids  and  the  project  method,  it 
seems  an  opportune  time  to  enumer¬ 
ate  and  review  the  various  visual  aids 
the  teacher  of  Latin  has  lieen  using 
for  many  years. 

If  the  teacher  happened  to  lx;  one  of 
those  fortunate  few  who  were  present 
and  very  much  alive  when  his  school 
was  being  built,  he  was  blessed  indeed 
if  he  asked  for  and  received  a  room 
especially  fitted  for  his  teaching  needs. 
The  teacher  of  science  gets  his  labor¬ 
atory  and  his  instruments,  and  so  does 
the  manual  training  teacher.  It  some¬ 
times  calls  for  a  vigorous  reminder 
that  the  teacher  of  Latin  needs  more 
than  plenty  of  blackboard  space  and 
a  map.  A  special  room  for  his  classes 
could  be  prepared  under  his  direction 


with  murals,  furniture,  museum  cases, 
colorful  and  useful.  Color  cannot  be 
stressed  too  much.  It  is  no  wonder 
apathy  often  descends  on  classes  amid 
the  drab  surroundings  so  usual. 

Lacking  a  special  room,  perhaps  he 
has  dug  down  deep  into  his  own  pocket 
to  have  pictures  painted  on  his  walls 
or  used  his  ow'ii  or  a  student’s  talent. 
Again,  if  he  has  a  sympathetic  prin¬ 
cipal,  he  has  at  least  two  maps,  one  of 
Rome  and  one  of  the  Roman  world 
around  the  ^Mediterranean.  Colored 
prints  of  a  goodly  size  of  a  restored 
Forum,  an  animated  street  scene,  or 
a  commanding  Cicero  addressing  the 
Senate  are  his  for  a  moderate  sum. 
The  travel  agencies  have  posters  with 
scenes  of  Roman  France,  Italy,  and 
Greece  which  are  very  decorative.  As 
for  the  book  publishers,  including  the 
League,  they  too  are  helping  him  with 
colorful  and  whimsical  maps  of  the 
ancient  world  to  entice  the  eye  of  a 
young  student.  Charts  which  exem¬ 
plify  the  debt  our  modem  world  owes 
to  Rome  can  be  made  by  the  students 
and  hung  about  the  room. 

If  it  is  possible  to  have  a  bulletin 
l)oard  outside  the  classroom  door  for 
the  rest  of  the  school  to  share,  it  will 
be  a  source  of  never-ending  interest. 
Small  and  inexpensive  prints  of  evo¬ 
cations  of  Roman  life  and  of  actual 
objects  used  by  the  Romans  arouse 
comment,  particularly  if  the  story  of 
English  w’ords  derived  from  names  of 
objects  in  the  picture  is  placed  be¬ 
neath.  The  Latin  students  will  bring 
in  clippings  of  all  sorts  showing  the 
use  of  Roman  ideas,  phrases  and 
words  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  today.  The  possibilities  of  a  bul¬ 
letin  board  in  pointing  the  moral  that 
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the  world  and  its  problems  did  not  be¬ 
gin  today  are  almost  endless. 

Often  when  interest  in  classroom 
work  is  at  a  low’^  ebb,  the  good  and 
tried  project  method  can  be  invoked. 
The  use  of  notel)ooks  to  start  the  stu¬ 
dent  on  the  questing  trail  of  ancient 
life  and  its  influence  on  ours  in  art, 
architecture,  professions,  languag<‘, 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  ac¬ 
tive  use  of  hands,  brain,  and  ingenuity 
can  be  used  in  the  making  of  a  thea¬ 
tre.  The  keen  pnjoyTiient  secured  from 
research  into  the  form  of  an  ancient 
Greek  or  Roman  theater,  its  meta¬ 
morphosis  into  a  model  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  accjuiring  of  knowledge  of  the 
costumes,  ])lot8,  and  scenery,  will 
broaden  the  knowledge  of  a  student. 
Also,  the  astounding  revelation  that 
our  modern  theatre  with  its  offspring, 
the  moving  pictures,  had  its  origin  in 
ancient  times  is  very  worthwhile. 
Classt's  have  also  ma<le  marionette 
theatres  and  puppets  to  give  plays 
basi'd  on  Latin  or  Greek  themes. 

One  class  which  was  reading  Caesar 
made  a  model  of  Caesar’s  famous 
bridge  across  the  Rhine  of  stout  tim¬ 
bers,  which  today  spans  a  small  stream 
in  the  public  park,  ^fodeling  clay,  or 
better  yet,  Rlasterline  on  a  glass- 
topped  table,  provide  fascinating  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  to  make  relief 
maps,  towns,  and  battle  plans.  These 
help  clarify  many  a  spot  in  Caesar’s 
campaigns,  as  teachers  of  Latin  all 
over  the  country  c^n  testify. 

Cicero  and  his  contemporaries  Ix*- 
eome  more  alive  wdien  portrait  busts 
or  prints  of  portraits  can  be  seen.  Tf 
there  is  an  artist  in  the  class,  suggest 
that  he  make  a  pencil  drawing  of  the 
bust,  life-like  with  darkened  hair  and 
lips  and  the  eyes  with  iris  and  pupil. 


Particularly  in  the  third  year,  but 
with  almost  equal  profit  in  any  year 
of  the  Latin  course,  a  study  of  the 
Roman  Forum  might  well  be  unde^ 
taken.  The  results  of  such  research 
are  to  b<'  seen  in  the  plaster  models  of 
many  students.  The  study  of  the  ros¬ 
tra  often  comes  in  for  separate  atten¬ 
tion,  and  a  model  results. 


The  study  of  mythology  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  first  year  work  usually, 
but  during  the  reading  of  Virgil’s 
Aeneifi  it  seems  particularly  ap])ropri- 
ate.  Small  casts  of  famous  statues 
or  busts  of  Jupiter  and  his  numerous 
family  can  bo  bought  and  strikingly 
mounted.  A  study,  through  inexpen¬ 
sive  prints,  of  the  art  of  Greece  and 
Ii<)me  and  its  influence  on  the  succeed¬ 
ing  art  of  our  western  w’orld,  opens 
vistas  of  art  appreciation  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  w’ho  may  never  get  a  further 
opportunity  for  study  of  this  fasci¬ 
nating  subject. 

Tf  the  teacher  can  slowly  accumu¬ 
late  a  small  collection  of  antiquities 
or  reproductions  it  will  repay  him 
many  times.  The  thrill  of  handling 
coins,  small  bits  of  pottery,  lamps, 
etc.,  means  more  to  the  child  than 
merely  reading  about  the  activities  of 
the  Romans,  or  even  hearing  alx)Ut 
them.  Or  perhaps  the  teacher  is  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  near  a  museum 
with  a  large  or  small  classical  collec¬ 
tion.  Tf  he  can  do  neither  of  these 
things  a  sulwtitute  might  be  afforded 
by  illustrated  pamphlets  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  postcards  of  the  museums. 
To  cite  a  few  from  our  own  New  York 
Metropolitan  ^Tuseum,  there  are  the 
pamphlets,  “The  Daily  Life  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,”  “Jewelry — the 
Art  of  the  Goldsmith  in  Classical 
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Times,”  “Greek  Athletics,”  “Shapes 
of  Greek  Vases,”  “The  Room  of  An¬ 
cient  Glass,”  and  most  recently,  “Ro¬ 
man  Art.”  The  Oxford  University 
Press  in  New  York  City  will  import 
for  the  teacher  the  excellent  “Guide 
of  the  British  Museum  to  Its  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
Life,”  and  the  postcard  sets  of  “Greek 
and  Roman  Life”  and  “Greek  and 
Roman  Costume.”  Coin  companies 
here  in  the  United  States  put  out  ex¬ 
cellent  brochures  with  clear  cuts  of 
Greek  and  Roman  coins. 

The.se  are  only  a  very  few  of  the 
visual  ai<ls  used  by  Latin  teachers. 


The  subject  of  the  use  of  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  slides,  and  phonograph  records 
needs  an  article  by  itself.  But  it  is 
to  be  clearly  recognized  by  the  reader 
that  these  are  aids  and  aids  only. 
After  all  the  teacher  is  working  for  a 
mastery  of  the  language  with  all  its 
attendant  benefits;  to  cite  only  two, 
first,  a  greater  insight  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  basis  of  our  own  language  and 
the  Romance  languages,  and  second, 
the  great  possibilities  inherent  in  the 
subject  of  Latin  for  building  up 
through  the  study  of  the  Roman  char¬ 
acter  and  Roman  history  a  l)etter 
young  citizen. 


UHOCtKESSIVE  edfcation  in  relation 
TO  I.ATIN 
Helen  L.  Dean 

LKWIS  ANI>  CI.AUK  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

Mi$$  Utan  ronimunicates  nome  of  her  ruthuxiogm  for  Latin  and  nonie  of  her  experieneea 

in  a  proffrrggire  high  achool. 


SINCE  “Education  is  the  prfK!e88 
by  which  the  individual  is  ori¬ 
ented  to  his  environment,”  then 
Latin  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
training  of  our  youth.  As  ^fr.  Pratt  has 
aptly  .said,  “The  school  is  in  prcK'ess 
of  shifting  its  emphasis  from  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  practically  the  sole  objective 
of  education,  to  right  responses  to  ac¬ 
tual  life  situations  and  to  right  atti¬ 
tudes  and  ideals.  Knowledge,  atti¬ 
tude,  and  purposeful  activity — these 
are  the  factors  brought  to  bear  in  meet¬ 
ing  life  situations.” 

Latin  teachers  have  recognized  that 
this  shift  of  emphasis  j.s  progressive 
education,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  try 
to  explain  eoneretely  how  Latin  is 
keeping  pace  with  these  new  shifts  and 
trends.  The  teachers  who  keep  the 


classical  fires  burning  have  changed 
their  classrooms  from  dispensaries  of 
knowledge  to  lalioratories — places  for 
the  intelligent  using  of  knowledge  and 
the  doing  of  worth-while  things.  The 
old-fashioned  classrooms,  unattractive, 
with  only  blackboards  and  seats,  are 
now  equippi'd  with  bulletin  boards 
displaying  classical  cartoons  and  clip¬ 
pings,  pictures,  statues,  files  of  stu¬ 
dent-written  plays  and  songs,  games  of 
mythology,  Latin  grammar  and  idi¬ 
oms,  chests  of  tunics  and  togas,  and 
tables  of  fascinating  books  and  cur¬ 
rent  magazines — accessible  and  ap- 
jilicable  to  the  work  of  the  hour.  I 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
all  language  departments  may  have 
more  laboratory  materials — tables  and 
chairs,  a  radio,  and  a  moving-picture 
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machine  with  the  many  available  class¬ 
ical  films. 

Xo  longer  on  the  opening  days  do 
we  plunge  the  student  into  a  whirl¬ 
pool  of  genitives,  datives,  and  ablatives ; 
embarrass  him  because  of  the  forgot¬ 
ten  ideal  certainty  and  the  volitive  jus¬ 
sive;  and  discourage  him  because  of 
ignorance  of  dactyls  and  spondees, 
asyndeton  and  litotes.  Xo  longer  do 
we  send  him  home  to  flounder  in  a 
sea  of  strange  terminology  and 
lengthy,  wearisome  vocabulary,  only 
to  have  him  with  parental  persuasion, 
like  Shakespeare’s  whining  schoolboy, 
“creep  back  like  a  snail  unwillingly 
to  school.”  Xo  longer  does  he  seek 
the  office  asking  to  be  transferred  to 
something  better  fitted  to  his  genius. 

In  beginning  classes  we  devote  the 
first  days  to  becoming  acquainted, 
oriented  to  a  new  and  interesting 
people  whose  emotions  and  ambitions 
were  not  unlike  our  own.  We  then 
turn  to  the  year’s  work,  so  organized 
that  the  new  shift  from  memorization 
to  thinking  is  paramount.  This  new 
method  does  not  mean  lack  of  thor¬ 
oughness  or  laxness  in  drill.  It  does, 
however,  mean  that  teachers  must 
really  believe  in  Latin  and  its  worth 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  eager  and 
willing  to  spend  time  and  thought  not 
only  at  school  but  at  home  in  careful 
preparation  for  classroom  procedure. 

In  other  classes  we  not  only  renew 
acquaintance,  but  we  organize  into 
groups  according  to  individual  inter¬ 
ests.  In  fact,  our  whole  school  is  or¬ 
ganized  into  career  groups,  and  the 
smaller  class  groups  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  out  many  ways  in 
which  Latin  will  assist  in  their  chosen 
fields.  We  endeavor  to  create  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  year  is  to  be  one  not  of 


constant  olnMlicnice  to  the  dictates  ani 
the  prescription  of  a  teacher,  but  one 
of  friendly  coiiperation.  Sarcasn,' 
pointed  silences,  individual  reproach, 
and  such  statements  as:  “Didn’t  you 
learn  anything  in  the  grades  ?”  “lion 
could  you  forget  anything  so  quickly?” 
and  “Oh,  what  a  dumb-bunny!”  have 
no  place  in  a  schoolroom. 

When  the  classes  are  sufficiently  s 
oriented,  the  concern  is  with  transla- 1 
tion  and  activities.  Translation  is  I 
worked  out  by  student  groups  tn.  the  I 
classroom,  new  constructions  and  I 
other  difficulties  are  solved,  then  the  I 
class  as  a  whole  enter  into  a  social-  » 
ized  recitation.  This  procedure  elim-  § 
inates  the  discouragement  arising  1 
from  blind  groping  at  home  to  ferret  I 
out  words  and  meanings.  (Don’t  I 
think’  that  I  have  any  objection  to  I 
home  study.)  It  also  pleases  the  pa-  I 
rents  who  grow  weary  of  trying  to 
separate  Tullia  and  Marcus  from  Bing 
Crosby  and  the  ^farx  Brothers,  and 
incidentally  it  destroys  the  popularity 
of  “ponies”  and  the  unpopularity  of 
the  old-fashioned  assignment:  “Trans¬ 
late  the  next  thirty  lines  for  tomor 
row.” 

After  a  few  weeks  of  working  out 
the  meaning  from  Latin  into  its  cor 
responding  meaning  in  English,  it  is 
gratifying  to  notice  the  willingness  to 
attack  hard  problems,  the  development 
of  good  study  habits,  the  added  power 
of  concentration,  and  the  increased 
ability  to  voice  an  idea  concisely  and 
effectively.  Since  this  method  doe* 
not  force  the  student  to  conform  to  an 
arbitrary  standard,  but  holds  him  only 
to  as  high  a  standard  as  he  is  eapable 
of  attaining,  and  since  it  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  gaining  of  knowledge,  not  a  me¬ 
chanical  memorizing,  I  offer  no  apology  ^ 
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for  believing  that  there  is  more  virtue 
and  worth  in  the  actual  translating  of 
Latin  into  English  than  in  resorting 
to  somebody’s  English  translation. 

“It  is  only  in  the  original  tongue,” 
writes  Kipling  in  his  Booh  of  Words, 
“that  the  idea  is  expressed  with  abso¬ 
lute  perfection.  It  is  only  by  taking 
a  particular  tongue  to  pieces  and  put¬ 
ting  it  together  again,  and  by  that 
means  only,  that  we  arrive  at  a  state 
of  mind  in  which,  though  we  cannot 
re-express  the  idea  in  adequate  words, 
we  can  realise  and  feel  and  absorb 
the  idea.”  Thornton  Wilder  had  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  thought  when  he  said 
that  “a  translation  is  but  a  poor  car¬ 
bon  copy  of  the  original.”  And  Ein¬ 
stein,  the  greatest  mind  in  the  w’orld, 
recently  emphasized  the  importance 
of  studying  Latin  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  training  in  the  habit  of 
exact  thinking,  ^fay  I  quote  from  one 
of  my  1936  graduates:  “The  anti- 
Latinist  insists  upon  reading  only  his 
English  translations.  Fine!  T^et  him 
read  them  and  enjoy  his  indigestion. 
There  is  a  flavor  one  gets  from  a  slow 
study  of  the  actual  Latin,  which  the 
student  of  translations  misses  entire¬ 
ly.  There  is  a  real  joy  in  chiseling 
out  the  thought  that  the  reader  of 
translations  can  never  know.  So,  in 
spite  of  the  dark  economic  cloud  that 
demands  so-called  practical  subjects 
chosen  for  practical  reasons,  I  insist 
that  I  was  wise  to  take  four  vears  of 
Latin.” 

A  Latin  recitation  is  a  combined 
study  of  language,  literature,  social 
sciences,  art,  and  life  problems.  In 
Cicero,  for  example,  we  draw  modern 
parallels  from  the  court-room,  from 
political  and  social  problems  at  home 
and  abroad,  from  the  press  and 
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the  radio.  We  compare  and  con¬ 
trast  Roman  and  American  laws, 
we  try  Catiline  and  his  followers, 
basing  our  arguments  on  the  Cata¬ 
lina  rian  orations  and  on  the  remarks 
of  commentators.  We  have  debates, 
oral  talks,  orations,  and  panel  discus¬ 
sions  prompted  by  Cicero’s  charming 
eulogy  of  poetry  and  literature,  “The 
Defense  of  Archias.”  In  other  classes 
we  act  out  original  dialogues  and  pan¬ 
tomimes  inspired  by  classical  themes 
— a  boy  taking  his  small  brother  to  the 
Olympic  games,  and  a  girl  telling  her 
sister  a  bedtime  story  based  on  myths. 
Prospective  cartoonists  and  commer¬ 
cial  advertisers  make  cartoons  and 
posters  more  effective  because  of  their 
classical  touch.  Sinon,  Achilles,  Di¬ 
ogenes,  Charon,  and  Pegasus,  the  tri¬ 
dent  and  the  tripod,  all  have  their 
turn. 

In  Virgil  classes  informal  conversa¬ 
tions  and  oral  reports  show  that  the 
student  is  unconsciously  developing  a 
well-rounded  personality  and  a  broader 
background.  Aeneas  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  become  living  realities  worthy  of 
emulation.  The  reading  of  their  trav¬ 
els  awakens  ideals  and  ethical  stand¬ 
ards,  ageless  in  their  truth  —  love  of 
family,  devotion  to  duty  and  country, 
and  perseverance  in  the  face  of  ad¬ 
versity.  The  student  finds  himself  ap¬ 
preciating  nature  and  not  doubting  a 
divine  power.  These  things  add  to 
the  fullness  of  his  life  and  awaken 
him  to  classic  beauty  and  truth.  They 
develop  his  originality,  resulting  in 
his  writing  plays,  verse,  and  transla¬ 
tions  from  Latin  to  English  which  are 
at  times  touched  with  something  of 
the  classic  beauty  and  fire. 

It  is  evident  then  that  I^atin  prop¬ 
erly  taught  is  meeting  the  require- 
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ments  of  progressive  educationalists, 
for  we  are  shifting  the  emphasis  from 
memorization  to  thinking,  from  knowl¬ 
edge  to  behavior,  from  an  arbitrary 
standard  to  the  best  that  one  can  do, 
from  general  culture  to  particular  in¬ 
terest,  and  from  academic  isolation  to 


participation  in  actual  life  situaticMk! 

Perhaps  we  take  ourselves  too  seii> 
ously,  for  we  know  very  well  that  Cij. 
sar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace  wj| 


perpetuate  themselves  without  “be»J 
fit  of*’  curriculum  makers  or  progr^t 
sive  Latin  teachers. 


KXPP:H1MEXTA TIOX  IX  THE  TEACHIXG 
OF  LATIX 


Mark  E.  IlrTCiiiNsox 


I’ROFKS.SOR  OF 
CORNELL  COLLEGE 


The  ('lasHival  i nrcutiffation  led  1o  a  numhrr  of  experimentH  in  Latin  teaching,  bui 
practirallg  all  expvrinuntation  rraurd  irhcn  the  /nrrittigation  ended.  Profettttr 
Ilutehinnon  ealln  attention  to  thin  unfortunate  nituation  and  to  recent  tnovemetdf 

to  correct  it. 


AS  my  students  file  out  of  the 
classroom  on  the  last  day  of 
the  semester,  I  usually  feel 
somewhat  dissatisfied  with  what  has 
been  accomplished.  However,  when  I 
consider  their  faulty  ])reparation,  the 
press  of  their  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties,  the  educational  philosophy  with 
which  they  have  lx*en  ind(X*trinate<l 
from  kindergarten  to  college,  the  lack 
of  any  real  intellectual  vigor  in  many 
of  them,  I  am  tempted  to  think  that 
I  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  after  all. 
So  I  “pass  the  buck’’  to  the  stiulent, 
comfort  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
“the  times  are  out  of  joint,”  and  re¬ 
gain  my  self-confidence.  Hut  on  sec¬ 
ond  thought,  1  rememlx'r  that  T  have 
not  found  time  to  read  that  new  lxx)k 
on  Virgil  and  that  my  own  Latin  read¬ 
ing  has  l)een  very  little  more  than  what 
I  expected  of  my  students.  I  remem¬ 
ber  also  that  I  have  neglected  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  possibly  revise  some  of  my 
teaching  pr(x*edure  with  which  T  had 
not  been  altogether  satisfied.  I  Ix'- 
come  a  little  uncomfortable  when  f 
am  forced  to  confess  to  mvself  that 


my  good  resolutions  made  on  the  lui 
day  of  each  semester  have  generalb 
vanished  into  thin  air.  The  time 
may  be  out  of  joint  educationally  aai 
my  students  may  fall  far  short  oi 
perfe<*tion,  but,  if  1  am  frank  wid 
myself,  1  must  acknowledge  that  n 
small  part  of  my  dissatisfaction  a 
the  last  day  of  the  semester  can  h 
explained  by  two  serious  shortcoming 
on  my  own  part.  They  are:  First,! 
am  not  reading  enough  Latin  nor 
keeping  up  as  I  should  with  the  nw^ 
lxx)ks  on  Roman  history,  literature, 
and  life.  Second,  it  has  been  a  good 
many  years  since  I  have  seriously  er 
amined  my  teaching  procedure;  I 
have  apparently  assumed  that  I  wit 
one  of  those  rare  creatures,  the  “bon 
teacher.”  I  have  a  notion  that  other 
Latin  teachers  may  at  times  sufftf 
from  post-semester  “blues”  somewh# 
similar  to  those  I  have  described 
Perhaps  they  too  may  discover  thii 
part  of  their  trouble  lies  within. 

In  other  words,  I  firmly  beliewi 
that  knowledge  of  one’s  subject  aid: 
good  teaching  are  more  important  thiij' 
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ever  in  thesf*  days  of  educational  re¬ 
adjustment.  Wo  may  arjnie  ever  so 
convincingly  for  the  value  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  and  fight  manfully  to  keep  them 
a  vital  part  of  the  modern  curriculum, 
but  if  our  knowledge  of  Latin  is  rusty 
and  our  teaching  methods  obsolete  we 
might  as  well  save  our  breath.  It  is 
always  unfortunate,  it  seems  to  me, 
when  a  barrier  is  erected  between 
Latin  scholarship  and  Latin  pedagogy. 
Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
method  one  uses  in  teaching  Latin  is 
unimportant,  provided  the  teacher 
knows  and  loves  his  subject,  and  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  will  en¬ 
kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  his  students 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  technique 
of  teaching  wdll  take  care  of  itself. 
No  sensible  person  will  deny  that 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  a  Latin  teacher’s  equip¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  foolish  to  assert  that 
it  is  the  only  part.  It  should  not  l)e 
necessary,  then,  to  defend  the  thesis 
that  the  wide-awake  teacher  of  Latin 
will  be  interested  in  improving  and 
examining  his  teaching  technique.  It 
has  been  my  observation  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  teacher  who  at 
times  questions  his  way  of  teaching 
and  feels  an  urge  to  try  out  a  differ¬ 
ent  procedure  is  a  better  teacher  than 
his  more  self-satisfied  brother. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  changing  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  (“ducational  picture,  l)oth 
in  high  school  and  college,  make  it 
imperative  that  teachers  of  foreign 
languages  examine  their  teaching 
procedure  very  closely  ?  While  the 
teacher  of  Latin  should  not  low’er  his 
standards  of  high  scholarship,  a  stub¬ 
born  insistence  that  he  knows  how’ 
Latin  should  be  taught  and  that  he 


will  have  no  traffic  with  any  experi¬ 
mentation  w'hich  may  question  the 
validity  of  some  of  his  “pet  ideas”  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  foolish  and 
short-sighted  policy.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  elsewhere,'  there  are  scarcely  any 
procedun^s  in  the  teaching  of  Latin 
which  are  based  on  definite  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge.  To  be  sure,  many 
teachers  are  certain  that  their  way  of 
teaching  is  the  best.  Why,  then,  should 
they  object  to  an  evaluation  of  the 
results  of  their  teaching  and  compari¬ 
son  of  these  results  with  the  results 
attained  by  teachers  using  different 
methods  ? 

There  are  some  very  serious  prob¬ 
lems  faeing  the  teacher  of  Latin  today. 
These  problems  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
acutely  felt  in  the  high  school  than 
in  the  college,  since  students  of  Latin 
in  college  arc  relatively  a  selected 
group.  In  the  high  school,  how’ever, 
the  Latin  teacher  usually  faces  a  class 
which  has  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
formal  Knglish  grammar  and  has  a 
very  w’ide  range  of  intellectual  ability. 
What  is  the  liest  way  to  teach  such 
a  class  and  what  shall  the  teacher 
adopt  as  his  teaching  objective  or  ob- 
jevtives?  Shall  he  still  keep  as  his 
primary  aim  the  bringing  about  of  a 
reading  ability  in  his  students?  If 
so,  taking  into  consideration  the  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  he  must  work,  w'hat 
is  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
way  to  bring  about  this  reading 
ability  ? 

With  the  hope  of  throwing  some 
light  on  this  very  important  question, 
the  recently  appointed  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Classical 
League  has  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 
services  of  some  thirty-five  or  forty 


1  Mark  K.  Hutchinson.  “Some  Needed  Research  In  the  Teaching  of  Latin,"  “Classical 
.foumal  XXIX"  (1934).  335-366. 
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teachers  of  Latin,  the  attainment  of 
whose  classes  will  be  measured  by  a 
standardized  test  on  Latin  comprehen¬ 
sion  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
193G-JJ7.  The  type  of  teaching:  car¬ 
ried  on  in  each  class  will  Iw  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  the  textlxxik  used  and 
from  the  replies  of  the  participating 
teachers  to  specific  questions  on  their 
procedure.  ^lost  teachers  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  in  order  to  teach  their  stu¬ 
dents  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin 
they  must  insist  on  an  analytical  transr 
lation  of  a  relatively  small  j)ortion 
of  text,  the  writing  of  English  into 
Latin,  and  a  recall  knowledge  of  para- 
<ligms  and  rules.  However,  in  recent 
years  a  feeling  has  arisen  among  a 
considerable  Ixidy  of  teachers  that 
this  type  of  teaching  cannot  lx*  assimi¬ 
lated  by  the  j)resent  croj)  of  students 
in  the  high  school  Furthermore,  they 
lx*lieve  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  to  read  I.atin  by  insisting  only 
on  a  recognition  knowledge  of  forms, 
vocabulary  and  syntax,  and  by  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  read  much  more  Latin 
than  has  ordinarily  been  the  case. 
Since  teachers  representing  l>oth  of 
these  fundamentally  different  theories 
of  Latin  instruction  are  taking  part  in 
this  experiment,  it  is  hoped  that  some 
valuable  objective  data  as  to  their 
students’  relative  attainment  in  read¬ 
ing  ability  may  lx*  collecttKl.  Students 
of  equivalent  I.  Q.’s  will  l)e  compared 
and  t(*chnical  advice  in  controlling  the 
experiment  is  Iwing  given  by  Profes¬ 
sor  V.  A.  C.  Ilenmon,  who  w’as  the 
adviser  of  the  recent  !^^odem  Lan¬ 
guage  Investigation.  A  group  of 
teachers  has  also  consented  to  teach 
their  classes  without  any  writing  of 
Latin.  The  attainment  of  these 


classes  in  comprehension  of  Latin  will 
be  compared  with  that  of  classei 
which  do  reijuire  the  writing  of  Latin. 
During  the  present  school  year  these 
experiments  will  1x5  confined  to  first  \ 
year  Latin  classes,  but  it  is  planned 
to  continue  the  experiments  next  year 
with  these  same  classes  in  their  second 
year  of  Latin  study. 

A  second  problem  which  confront* 
the  high  school  teacher  of  Latin  is  the 
heavy  V(x*abularv  burden  in  most  of 
the  so-called  easy  Latin  reading  mate¬ 
rial.^  Another  group  of  teachers  has 
tackled  the  arduous  task  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  easy  T.atin  readers,  the 
vocabulary  “density’’  of  which  is  care-  I 
fully  watched.  This  will  1x5  a  long, 
hard  job,  but  it  is  a  very  necessary  1 
one  if  we  wish  any  large  proportion  | 
of  our  students  to  get  a  reading  facil-  1 
ity  Ix'fore  they  are  expos<*d  to  classical  I 
Latin.  I 

The  completion  of  a  derivative  lex-  I 
icon  started  at  the  time  of  the  Classi-  I 
cal  Investigation,  the  construction  of  I 
a  fr(*<iuency  list  for  inflections,  and  I 
the  compilation  from  a  list  of  739 
words  common  to  English,  French,  [ 
(icrman  and  Spanish  of  (a)  the  Clas-  L 
sical  Latin  e<]uivalent  of  each  word  in  F 
the  English  list  and  of  (b)  the  Latin 
word  (classical  or  vulgar)  from  which 
any  of  the  words  in  the  four  languages 
is  derived,  are  the  other  three  research 
projects  which  the  Committee  on 
R(*search  of  the  American  Classical 
League  has  inaugurated. 

It  is  the  present  writer’s  opinion 
that  the  chief  job  of  a  Latin  teacher 
is  to  bring  about  a  reading  ability  in 
his  students — the  experiments  de- 
scrilx'd  alwve  represent  an  effort  to 
work  out  methods  and  context  which 


s  Cf.  W.  Ifc  C5arr,  “Vocabulary  Dcnaity  in  High  School  Latin,’’  “Claaaical  Journal  XXIX’’ 
(1934).  323-334. 
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can  best  bring  to  pass  such  a  facility  fore  we  decide  that  we  should  not  at- 
in  the  1037  student  of  elementary  tempt  to  teach  reading  knowledge  to 
Latin.  However,  it  is  argued  by  some  the  rank  and  file  of  the  students  elect- 
that  we  should  not  attempt  to  teach  a  ing  Latin. 

reading  knowledge  to  the  rank  and  file  The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not 
of  the  class,  but  that  they  should  bo  permit  nor  is  it  necessary  to  list  many 
satisfied  with  a  course  in  etymology',  problems  as  to  teaching  procedure 
general  language,  and  study  about  Ho-  which  will  occur  to  any  good  Latin 
man  life,  etc.®  It  is  entirely  possible  teacher.  While  there  is  need  for  con- 
that  experimentation  might  throw  trolled  experimentation,  it  is  probably 
some  light  on  this  problem.  Two  mat-  even  more  important  that  teachers  of 
ters  at  least  would  need  to  1k'  exam-  Latin  try  out  new  methods  for  them- 
ined.  (1)  Is  it  impossible  for  the  selves  or  check  up  on  those  which  have 
ordinary  Latin  student  within  two  become  dear  to  them,  as  they  have 
years  to  learn  to  read  easy  classical  worked  them  out  through  the  “trial 
Latin  with  moderate  ease?  (This  and  error'’  method.  In  conclusion 
would,  of  course,  presuppose  an  inves-  may  I  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
tigation  as  to  the  best  method  or  meth-  Research  of  the  American  Classical 
ods  to  bring  about  this  reading  abil-  Ix'ague  request  that  teachers  suggest 
ity.)  (2)  Can  the  rank  and  file  of  problems  needing  investigation  and  re¬ 
students  gain  more  knowledge  of  ety-  port  any  experimentation  which  they 
mology,  Roman  life,  etc.,  in  such  themselves  may  be  carrying  on.  Teach- 
courses  as  suggested  by  ^Ir.  Horner  ers  who  have  not  tried  it  will  be  sur- 
(see  Note  3)  than  they  gain  in  the  prised  at  the  zest  w’hich  comes  to  the 
regular  Latin  courses?  It  seems  to  daily  classroom  w'ork  by  means  of  an 
me  that  w’e  need  some  definite  objec-  occasional  experiment  with  one’s 
tive  evidence  on  these  tw’o  points  be-  teaching  method. 

» Cf.  Frederic  W.  Horner,  and  Greek — DevlUilIzed?”  “ClasBlcal  Journal  XXXH" 

(1937),  209-215,  where  is  described  “A  Course  in  Ancient  Lan^sKes"  whose  purpose  Is  “to 
provide  a  worth-while  alternative  study  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of 
Latin  to  the  point  where  they  can  read  the  original  Latin  writings  with  moderate  ease." 
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TRANSLATION  VERSUS  READING  METHODS 

Irene  J.  Crabb 

EVANSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL,  EV'ANSTON,  ILLINOIS 
A  rlcar-rut  presentation  of  objections  to  the  reading  method  in  Latin. 


BEFORF]  we  discuss  the  two  meth¬ 
ods  which  form  the  subject  of 
this  paper  let  us  first  ask  what 
values  we  expect  to  get  from  the  study 
of  Latin  by  any  method  and  then  see 
which  method  attains  these  Ix'tter. 

The  ultimate  objective,  of  course,  in 
studying  any  language,  is  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  profit  to  be  derivetl  from  the 
literature  of  that  language;  but  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  pleasure  cannot  lie  attained 
unless  the  ability  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  the  printed  page  has  Ix'en  devel¬ 
oped.  One  cannot  attain  the  ability 
to  read  and  understand  the  printed 
page  without  a  mastery  of  inflections, 
verb  forms,  and  a^^^tax. 

Because  Latin  is  the  foundation  and 
source  of  much  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  through  the  study  of  its  forms 
and  syntax  much  light  is  thrown  on 
the  structure  and  processes  of  our  owm 
language.  Through  won!  building, 
basic  and  exact  meanings  and  close 
contact  with  the  structure  of  l.atin, 
our  English  language  is  illuminated 
in  a  fascinating  fashion,  and  bi'tter 
Fmglish  is  attaint'd. 

A  clearer  understanding  of  life 
should  be  the  result  of  studying  Latin, 
lieeause  l>eliiml  all  literature  lies  life 
with  its  many  social  problems  ami 
values.  WHien  one  views  another  civi¬ 
lization,  a  people  of  great  culture, 
there  is  gained  a  new  attitude  toward 
life.  Character  is  trained  and  lessons 
in  living  are  learned.  Because  of  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge  and  compre¬ 
hension,  perspective  and  tolerance  are 


developed.  Through  this  retrospec¬ 
tive  study  of  the  experiences  of  an¬ 
other  race,  w’e  can  also  attain  a  better 
understanding  of  our  own  political 
and  economic  problems.  One  must 
understand  other  people  bt*fore  one 
really  understands  one’s  self. 

Since  Latin  is  one  of  the  few  sub¬ 
jects  having  continuity,  it  is  a  strong 
force  in  developing  desirable  and  valu¬ 
able  mental  habits  of  study  and 
thought,  such  as  perseverance,  concen¬ 
tration,  application,  thoroughness,  ex¬ 
actness,  honesty,  clear  thinking,  ob¬ 
servation,  discrimination,  association, 
suspended  judgment,  memory,  reason, 
expression  in  oral  and  written  forms. 
In  short,  it  develops  the  ability  to 
solve  problems  through  the  exercise  of 
analysis  and  reason ;  this  exercise 
leads  to  intidlectual  indepemlence  and 
the  power  to  think  for  one’s  self, 
which  is  the  objective  of  all  education. 

Now  the  question  is:  Are  these 
values  Ix'st  developed  in  our  ])upils  by 
the  translation  or  the  n*ading  method? 

Ix't  us  first  see  what  arc*  the  main 
tenets  of  the  reading  method.  First, 
the  advocates  of  this  method  say  that 
Latin  must  In'  read  as  Latin  in  the 
l.atin  order  and  never  transposed  and 
translated  into  good  English.  All 
meanings  of  new  words,  forms,  or  syn¬ 
tax  are  to  lie  taught  functionally;  that 
is,  they  are  to  be  met  frequently  in 
the  reading  without  a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion.  How,  then,  do  the  advocates  of 
the  reading  method  expect  their  pupils 
to  get  the  meaning  from  the  Latin? 
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By  “intelligent  guessing”  they  them¬ 
selves  say,  but  how  do  they  know  that 
the  pupils  have  grasped  the  sense  of 
the  passage  and  therefore  can  intelli¬ 
gently  guess  at  the  meaning  of  a  new 
word,  form,  or  use  in  the  context  ? 

They  may  answer,  “If  he  can  ex¬ 
press  the  thought  of  the  passage  in  his 
own  words,  he  must  understand  it.” 
Yes,  but  many  times,  unless  the  exact 
literal  thought  of  a  passage  is  compre- 
hendeil,  the  meaning  of  individual 
words  may  he  wholly  lost.  And,  if 
the  guess  is  wrong,  then  w-hat  I  Think 
how  much  time  would  he  consumed  if 
the  teacher  must  ask  questions  in 
Latin  to  bring  out  all  these  meanings 
of  words  and  forma  about  which  the 
child  has  no  idea.  This  l)eeome8  an 
impossible  task  except  when  working 
with  children  of  Ix'tter  than  average 
mental  ability,  and  many  times,  they 
too  are  left  in  a  state  of  confusion. 

There  have  come  into  my  classes  on 
several  occasions,  pupils  from  other 
schools  who  were  started  by  the  read¬ 
ing  method.  Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  they  have  had  to  l)e  put  back  to 
start  all  over.  One  doc's  not  really  un¬ 
derstand  the  reading  method  until  one 
has  had  to  teach  the  translation  meth¬ 
od  to  a  pupil  who  was  started  by  the 
reading  metho<l. 

T  shall  not,  however,  rely  wholly  up¬ 
on  my  own  experience'  but  T  shall  rt'- 
late  to  you  the  experiences  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  in  her  own  w’ords. 

“For  a  long  time  I  had  Wieved 
that,  theoretically,  the  reading  method 
with  the  functional  recognition  of 
forms  was  the  ideal  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  Latin  to  the  high  school  age 
child.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  use 
this.  Recently,  however,  I  have  seen 
the  results  of  the  pure  reading  method 


on  a  brighter  than  average  pupil. 

“This  child,  a  thirteen  year  old  boy, 
was  a  student  at  one  of  the  best  known 
private  high  schools  in  Chicago  and 
had  completed  his  first  year  of  Latin 
when  he  came  to  me  for  help.  I  ques¬ 
tioned  him  as  to  his  difficulty  and  he 
said,  ‘I  simply  don’t  know’  what  it’s 
all  about.’  lie  had  a  mental  age  of 
sixteen  and  had  been  in  the  upper 
third  of  his  other  freshman  classes, 
but  had  been  provisionally  promoted 
in  his  Latin.  1  started  by  having  him 
read  some  Latin  for  me,  and  he  pro¬ 
nounced  it  beautifully,  but  read  it  as 
one  does  who  has  little  idea  of  the 
content  of  his  reading.  Ilis  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  subject  matter  was  fair, 
but  the  material  was  extremely  simple. 
In  his  nine  months’  course  there  had 
been  no  study  of  cases  as  such,  only 
of  the  functional  uses  of  endings.  He 
knew  that  there  w’ere  different  tenses 
for  verbs,  but  could  only  distinguish 
the  present  tense 

“Then  I  asked  him  to  translate  for 
me,  beginning  with  the  first  lesson  of 
the  text  which  he  had  already  studied 
for  a  year,  and  to  do  the  exercises  (in 
Latin)  baaed  on  the  text.  For  the 
first  five  lessons  he  did  well.  Then, 
as  new  cases  and  declensions  were  in¬ 
troduced,  he  became  confused,  and 
finally,  as  he  expresses  it,  ‘just  didn’t 
know  anything.’ 

“He  was  able  to  translate  simple 
sentences  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  average  child  w’ill — reading  words 
and  stringing  them  along  to  ‘make 
sense.’  But  when  the  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  became  more  complex,  he  could 
not  translate. 

“I  started  him  over  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  same  text  which  he  had 
used  for  a  year,  but  combined  with  it 
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explanations  of  case  names  and  case 
and  tense  functions.  As  soon  as  this 
was  clear,  Latin  l)ecamc  a  new  thing 
to  him.  The  mechanics  of  learning 
declensions  ami  tenses  inade  their 
function  clearer  to  him.  lie  was  able 
to  use  these  in  turning  Knglish  into 
Latin,  which  he  had  been  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  do  previously. 

“I  then  began  to  drill  on  simple 
English  sentences  to  be  translated  in¬ 
to  I.atin,  and  after  intensive  work  of 
this  kind,  went  into  more  complicated 
sentences,  compound,  relative  clauses, 
etc.  He  handled  them  Wautifully, 
even  though  he  still  had  trouble  sepa¬ 
rating  nouns  into  their  correct  declen¬ 
sions,  because  he  had  learned  cases 
functionally,  not  in  reference  to  their 
de<*lensions.  After  considerable  drill 
of  this  type,  I  returned  to  the  Latin, 
requiring  him  to  translate  accurately 
for  case  and  tense  evaluation.  During 
the  summer  we  covered  his  entire 
year’s  w’ork,  and  in  October  he  took 
the  school  examination  for  entrance 
into  second  year  Latin.  This  exam¬ 
ination  was  based  chiefly  upon  compre¬ 
hension,  and  the  lad  passed  with  a 
mark  of  ‘Good.’ 

“In  November  I  had  occasion  to 
help  him  again,  this  time  with  some 
of  his  second  year  work.  The  class 
was  then  reading  a  great  deal  of 
simple  Latin  and  were  beginning  the 
study  of  cases  and  tenses.  The  gram¬ 
mar  end  was  clear  to  him  but  he  was 
ha\nng  trouble  reading  accurately — 
his  guesses  were  as  often  WTong  as 
right.  From  his  practice  of  guessing 
and  approximating  the  meanings  and 
cases,  he  had  formed  the  habit  of  slip¬ 
shod  thinking  that  he  found  hard  to 
break.  I  had  just  given  a  freshman 
Latin  class  a  test  on  their  first  eight 


weeks’  work,  anti  I  asked  him  to  do^ 
the  translation  on  that  tost.  The  Latin!^ 
story  had  been  written  to  test  the  pu¬ 
pils’  ability  to  recognise  noun  and 
verb  functions  and  the  means  by  which 
these  fnnctitms  were  shown.  Thii 
boy,  with  more  than  a  full  year's  work 
by  the  reatling  method  was  not  able 
to  translate  this  storij  as  well  as  the 
average  student  in  mu  freshman  clast 
at  the  end  of  eight  weehs  of  more  con¬ 
ventional  studu. 

‘‘Granted  that  one  of  our  objec¬ 
tives  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  comprehension  of  larger  amounts 
of  Latiti,  still  it  seems  that  the  pure 
reading  method  is  not  well  suited  to 
the  average  adolescent.  He  needs 
something  concrete  to  learn;  his  de¬ 
ductive  sense  is  not  fully  enough  de¬ 
veloped  to  assimilate  the  grammatical 
usages  from  the  purelg  functional 
viewpoint,  though  this  is  undoubtedly 
valuable  as  an  aid  to  such  learning. 

“1  admit  that  this  is  an  isolated 
case;  yet  this  lad  was  above  average 
intelligence  and  almve  average  accom¬ 
plishment  in  his  other  subjects.  He 
proved  to  have  good  language  sense. 

I  l)elieve  that  he  can  Ik?  taken  as  a 
fair  sample  of  his  class.” 

F'rom  the  above  example,  you  can 
see  that  a  pupil  taught  by  the  reading 
method,  is  like  a  child  who  has  not 
yet  been  taught  to  w^alk,  but  is  given  a 
chance  to  fly  wdth  the  hope  that  he 
will  learn  to  w’alk  in  the  process.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  the  reading 
method  cannot  give  a  broad,  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Latin  by  teaching  the 
endings  functionally;  that  is,  as  some 
propose,  teaching  only  seventeen  basic 
endings  and  referring  to  a  list  of 
“tw’enty  rare  endings.”  Most  chil¬ 
dren  are  temperamentally  constituted 
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in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  enjoy 
doing  something  that  they  do  not  fully 
understand.  Therefore  there  should 
be  a  full  explanation  of  each  basic 
principle  as  it  is  presented,  a  clear 
understanding  of  each  stop  as  it  is 
taken. 

From  the  above  example  it  is  also 
seen  that  there  was  a  certain  degree 
of  attainment  in  comprehension  from 
the  reading  method  but  not  so  great 
an  attainment  as  from  the  translation 
method  in  a  much  shorter  time.  The 
reading  method  then,  is  a  great  waste 
of  time. 

If  the  pupil  is  to  succeed  by  the 
reading  method,  so  much  time  w’ould 
have  to  be  spent  on  easy  “made”  Latin 
to  gain  any  efficiency  and  power  in  get¬ 
ting  the  exact  thought  out  of  the  Latin, 
that  for  a  long  time  there  would  not 
be  any  direct  contact  with  a  great  civ¬ 
ilization  and  many  important  social 
values  would  ho  lost. 

President  Kiithven  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  says:  “Liducation 
should  fit  the  individual  for  living 
successfully  as  a  social  bc*ing,  and  this 
implies  knowledge,  the  ability  to  apply 
all  the  experience  of  the  race,  the  de¬ 
sire  and  the  training  to  use  the  scien¬ 
tific  method  on  the  problems  of  life  and 
the  development  of  individual  philos¬ 
ophies,  not  by  imposition,  but  by  crit¬ 
ical  study  of  the  problems  and  modes 
of  living  both  of  the  past  and  the 
present.”  In  other  words,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  teach  Latin  by  whatever 
method  wdll  best  accentuate  these 
valuable  social  experiences  of  a  past 
civilization  and  will  help  the  pupils 
gain  skill  in  applying  the  facts  and 
principles  thus  learned  to  new  situa¬ 
tions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  pupil  at¬ 


tacks  a  passage  in  Latin,  with  his  sub¬ 
conscious  mind  well  provided  with  a 
knowledge  of  noun  and  verb  forms 
and  uses,  the  process  of  getting  the 
thought  is  a  wonderful  training  in  dis¬ 
crimination,  association,  judgment, 
accuracy,  and  many  other  desirable 
mental  traits.  It  is  a  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cise  which  helps  the  mind  to  gain  skill 
in  ap])lying  facts  and  principles  to 
new  situations  and  to  develop  valuable 
habits  of  study  and  thought.  Although 
it  may  be  true  that  mental  power  is 
not  transferable  except  so  far  as  pro¬ 
cesses  are  identical,  nevertheless,  it  is 
also  true,  I  believe,  that  many  habits 
are  transferable.  By  the  reading 
methotl,  in  which  this  experience  has 
been  reduced  to  a  guessing  game,  only 
p(X)r  mental  habits  and  slipshod  think¬ 
ing  can  be  developed. 

By  the  reading  method  what  light 
is  thrown  on  the  English  language? 
Certainly  there  cannot  be  much  illu¬ 
mination  of  English  grammar  when 
case  names  and  case  and  tense  func¬ 
tions  are  not  taught.  This  is  now  a 
very  important  aspect  of  teaching 
Latin;  since  practically  no  grammar 
is  taught  in  the  English  classes  of  the 
grade  school.  When  the  children  come 
into  high  school,  they  have  no  idea  of 
tense  or  voice.  In  fact,  future  tense 
may  moan  to  them  passive  voice,  im¬ 
perfect  or  present  tense.  How  can 
these  pupils  correct  these  fundamental 
difficulties  by  the  reading  method, 
since  almost  no  grammar  is  taught 
and  only  comprehension  questions  are 
asked  and  no  literal  translations  are 
required  ? 

By  the  reading  method  the  meaning 
and  understanding  of  English  words 
cannot  be  greatly  enhanced  because 
there  is  so  little  contact  with  the  actual 
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language  and  the  sj'nibolism  of  speech. 
So  much  time  is  expended  in  guessing 
the  meanings  of  words  that  very  little 
opportunity  is  left  for  the  romance  of 
words,  the  enjoyment  of  the  very  heart 
of  our  language,  the  eiirichment  of  the 
English  vocabulary. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  any  method 
which  does  not  require  the  expression 
of  ideas  in  English  and  in  the  best 
English  style  loses  a  great  op])ortunity 
to  foster  clear  thinking  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular.  When  only  comprehension 
is  expected  and  asked  for,  there  is  no 
test  of  one’s  ability  to  transfer  the 
thought;  there  is  no  need  of  clear, 
sharp  thinking. 

If  a  person  hits  a  golf  ball  aimlessly 
around  the  course,  you  cannot  say  that 
he  is  playing  golf,  can  you  ?  He  is 
using  all  the  equipment  that  one  does 


who  is  really  playing,  but  he  is  accom¬ 
plishing  nothing.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  advocates  of  the  reading  method. 
They  are  knocking  Latin  around  but 
they  are  not  really  playing  the  game. 
They  are  developing  no  accurate  ideas 
from  the  Latin  and  at  the  same  time 
are  condoning  sloppy  habits  and  slip¬ 
shod  thinking. 

It  seems  clear  then,  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  method  obtains  the  best  results 
in  teaching  Latin  for  several  reasons: 

1.  It  is  more  definite  in  its  aims. 

2.  It  saves  time. 

3.  It  allows  for  more  discussion  of 
social  values. 

4.  It  aids  English  both  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  vocabulary  and  clear  ex¬ 
pression  of  ideas. 

5.  It  trains  for  clear  thinking. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  LATIN  DEPENDS— 

Charles  E.  Little 

PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN 

(;E0R0E  I’BABODY  C0LI.£0B  for  teachers 

Profetaor  Little  gives  us  the  result  o/  his  long  experience  as  professor  of  the  teaching 
of  classical  languages  at  Pcahody.  Last  year  that  institution  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
year  of  Professor  Little's  connection  with  It. 

Latin  traditionally  became  long  education  to  perpetuate  the  favored 
ago  the  privilege  of  the  few.  position  of  an  elite  or  governing  class. 
Then  it  began  to  expand  to  a  The  elite  of  the  future,  if  we  are  true 
larger  and  more  miscellaneous  clien-  to  our  best  perceptions,  will  be  con- 
tele.  In  the  future  it  can  be  made  to  sidered  so  by  reason  of  superior  and 
function  for  the  culture  of  the  many  more  w’idely  diffused  attainments  in 
and  even  of  the  inferior  as  well,  w’hile  education  and  culture  of  more  persons, 
retaining  its  special  role  as  the  privi-  as  well  as  of  more  moral  nurture  in 
lege  of  the  relatively  few.  These  thrw  Christian  principles  and  civic  respon- 
aspects  of  onr  democratic  population  sibility,  not  merely  for  the  general 
should  determine  quite  satisfactorily  economic  welfare  but  much  more  for 
the  kinds  of  Latin  instruction  to  offer  the  inalienable  rights  of  every  indi¬ 
in  the  secondary  schools  particularly,  vidual.  Such  a  scheme  is  not  to  create 
and  in  the  colleges  too.  The  basis  but  to  rwoncile  classes  by  elevating 
must  accordingly  in  the  future  be  the  masses.  Propaganda  is  needed 

without  reference  to  class  or  social  for  a  new  set  of  ideas  to  fashion 

standing  or  financial  rating.  Hence-  a  general  conception  of  education, 

forth  the  teat  must  be  solely  on  indi-  w’hether  offered  in  private  or  in  public 
vidual  worth  as  measured  by  person-  schools — not  on  the  dead  level  of  me- 
ality,  by  inclination  to  accept  wider  diocrity  for  all,  but  specially  adapted 
education,  by  intellectual  ambition,  by  to  the  ordinary  and  to  the  brilliant 
moral  and  civic  qualities.  intellect.  To  every  one  according  to 

Clearing  away  all  the  traditional  bis  ability  (morals  and  intellect) 

rubbish  of  prejudice  against  the  per-  should  be  the  intention,  without  trying 
sons  to  be  admitted  to  certain  studies,  beforehand  the  youth’s  lot  in 

and  brushing  aside  the  growing  preju-  b’fe.  I  pon  such  a  conception  does  the 
dice  agaiiLst  certain  studies  as  unprof-  future  not  only  of  Latin  depend,  but 
itable  for  those  vaguely  called  “the  of  other  studies  as  well.  The  turmoil 
masses,”  we  can  easily  come  to  a  saner  of  present  conditions  has  caught  per- 
outlook  upon  the  whole  question.  For  sons  and  pursuits  all  in  the  same  vor- 
education  is  surely  rather  for  the  indi-  ^ox.  Only  an  enlightened  good  will 
vidual  than  for  the  group,  primarily  oan  rescue  them  and  place  education 
for  the  finest  personalities,  but  always  its  right  relation  to  these  modern 
in  relation  to  the  comprehensive  ^^d  progressive  needs, 

groups — the  family,  the  state,  the  The  case  for  Latin  specifically  is 
nation,  the  family  of  sister  nations,  somewhat  more  liefogged  than  is  per- 
Least  of  all  is  the  function  of  true  haps  true  of  other  subjects.  In  the 
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last  quarter  of  the  previous  century 
T.atin  was  at  its  high  level  of  enrol¬ 
ment  in  all  kinds  of  schools  and  the 
demands  for  accuracy  in  the  language 
were  very  stiff.  Literature  as  such 
was  hardly  considered  at  all.  Against 
this  situation  enlightened  protests 
from  within  the  ranks  of  Latin  teach¬ 
ers  and  unreasoned  protests  from 
without,  especially  among  adminis¬ 
trators  and  professors  of  education, 
began  to  multiply  about  1010.  Two 
points  of  view  have  become  prominent 
since  the  Eeport  of  the  Claxsical  In¬ 
vestigation,  Part  I,  appeared  in  1024. 
At  one  extreme  are  those  who,  fol¬ 
lowing  perhaps  a  wrong  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  that  Report,  favor  relaxing 
every  demand  for  hard  work  and  ac¬ 
commodating  the  Latin  course  to  the 
abilities  of  morons.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  are  those  who  defy  the  times, 
the  educational  powers,  the  very  name 
of  progress,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge 
any  new  approaches  to  the  old  pro¬ 
gram  or  new  items  in  the  ancient  rep¬ 
ertoire.  The  radicals  count  in  their 
ranks  those  Latin  teachers  who,  in  the 
hope  of  making  Latin  popular,  still 
eonsider  large  numl)ers  of  pupils  as 
the  chief  blessing,  and  also  those  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  are  favorable  to 
Latin  but  sorely  puzzled  as  to  how’ 
they  shall  make  hard  subjects  and 
poor  abilities  consort  together.  The 
conservatives,  whom  some  call  reac¬ 
tionaries  or  with  less  politeness  die- 
hards,  are  found  mainly  in  the  private 
schools  and  in  the  colleges.  The  hos¬ 
tile  administrators,  of  course,  belong 
to  neither.  Among  the  conservatives 
must  be  counted  those  scholars  too 
who,  in  the  isolation  of  great  centers 
of  learning  or  research,  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  aloofness,  as  being  engaged 


quite  legitimately  in  accumulating  i 
growing  fund  of  knowledge  not  related 
to  immediate  or  vocational  needs.  And 
there  is  the  Ix'wildered  and  anxious 
public,  especially  the  parents,  devoted 
to  the  schools  and  believing  in  the  | 
teachers  of  their  children,  but  sorely  ' 
perplexed  by  the  whims  of  prejudiced 
or  incompetent  supervisors  and  the 
Iwrrowed  whims  of  their  suspectible 
children. 

The  great  majority  of  active  Latin 
teachers,  however,  are  not  at  either 
extreme,  whether  their  work  is  at  the 
secondary  level  in  private  and  public 
schools  or  at  the  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  level.  A  national  and  social  con¬ 
sciousness  among  all  these  groups  is 
far  more  in  evidence  than  ever  before,  i 
unless  my  native  constructive  opti¬ 
mism  is  deceived,  and  promises  well 
for  a  fairer  attitude  on  the  part  of 
administrators  and  a  saner  outcome 
through  the  efforts  of  the  teachers 
themselves. 

But  a  condition  confronts  us  at 
] 'resent,  not  a  theory.  R<*latively  few 
who  enroll  in  the  first  year  of  public 
high  schools  finish  the  four  years  re¬ 
quired  to  graduate,  fewer  still  enter  a 
college.  There  has  grown  up  a  two- 
year  Latin  course  in  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  high  schools,  a  sort  of  un¬ 
official  national  standard  unconscious¬ 
ly  arrived  at.  Taking  that  as  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact  and  making  the  best 
of  an  unsatisfactory  situation,  many 
enthusiastic  souls  have  done  noble  ser¬ 
vice  by  leading  to  better  adjustments 
in  teaching  Latin  under  unfavorable 
conditions,  by  unquenchable  optimism 
and  unfailing  encouragement  to  fal¬ 
tering  young  teachers — and  to  older 
ones  for  that  matter.  Not  only  could 
a  long  list  of  the  optimistic  leaders 
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and  teachers  be  named  whose  enthu¬ 
siasm  has  been  contajrions  in  their 
states,  but  many  who  by  tonjjiie  and 
pen  have  given  definiteness  and  pre¬ 
cision  to  details  of  vocabulary  and 
numerous  other  items,  especially  in 
this  two-year  Latin  course.  Thinking 
and  discussions  have  revolved  mostly 
of  late  around  the  falling  ])crcentage 
of  enrolment  in  high  schools  and  the 
two-vear  Latin  course.  Three  lines  of 
argument  are  to  the  fore:  T,atin  pas¬ 
sages  for  beginners  with  minimum  of 
words;  elimination  of  certain  older 
practices,  like  writing  English  into 
Latin;  and  making  the  Latin  course 
really  an  English  course  and  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  purposes  of  the  social- 
science  program.  The  matter  of  Latin 
in  the  colleges  depends  upon  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  acute  phase  in  the  early 
secondary  field. 

Emphasis  is  rightly  put  on  the 
study  of  words;  for  w’ords  truly  form 
our  greatest  industry.  And  rightly 
are  such  matters  as  density  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  investigated  and  density  of  in¬ 
flections.  to  which  might  be  added  the 
need  to  investigate  density  of  con¬ 
structions,  in  reading  material.  The 
manufacture  of  Latin  reading  mate¬ 
rial  then  becomes  a  game,  passages 
being  so  graded  that  the  mechanics 
of  reading  Latin  can  be  mastered  pro¬ 
gressively — easiest  wdien  there  are 
fewest  new  words  or  inflections  or  con¬ 
structions.  This  may  easily  and  seri¬ 
ously  impair  the  weightier  matter  of 
content,  such  as  plain  intellectual  nar¬ 
rative  like  that  of  Caesar,  or  bril¬ 
liantly-worded  emotion  like  that  of 
Cicero,  or  grand  melodies  of  imagin¬ 
ative  faith  like  that  of  Virgil.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  Latin  passages 
mechanically  correct  only,  they  must 


at  the  earliest  possible  stage  be  liter¬ 
ature  also. 

And  granting  the  importance  of 
words  in  themselves,  they  need  to  be 
studied  in  Latin  context,  in  Roman 
setting  for  a  proper  start  towards  their 
understanding;  they  must  he  studied 
with  some  accuracy  to  catch  their  de¬ 
velopment  in  meaning,  their  changes 
in  spelling,  their  uniformity  in  func¬ 
tion  during  the  Latin  period,  and  their 
Latin  pattern  transferred  to  English 
through  successive  changes  over  a  long 
lapse  of  time.  And  words  in  struc¬ 
tural  context  making  sentences  may  at 
the  lowest  level  be  mere  chronicles  or 
a  record  of  facts  as  dull  as  Pliny  the 
Elder’s  encyclopaedic  collections,  or 
as  reports  of  modern  scientific  discov¬ 
eries,  l)oth  below  the  level  of  genuine 
literature.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  proper  grouping,  words  may  by  the 
magic  of  their  power  take  on  life  and 
march  across  the  pages  of  literature 
like  an  army  with  banners. 

It  is  admittedly  right  to  lighten 
vocabulary  burden  for  beginners,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  all  literary  con¬ 
tent.  Even  at  the  beginning  words 
must  not  be  treated  as  inert  things  in 
the  museum  of  a  dictionary — 350,000 
of  them  in  the  New  Oxford  Diction¬ 
ary,  disiecta  membra,  scattered  frag¬ 
ments  without  sign  of  life  or  motion, 
dead! 

Other  limitations  and  simplifica¬ 
tions  are  proposed  by  reason  of  the 
conditions  which  confront  us.  It  is 
urged  rather  w^armly  at  times  that 
writing  Latin  has  no  value  for  reading 
Latin.  Without  attempting  to  contra¬ 
dict  too  flatly,  it  can  be  claimed  that 
a  proper  analysis  of  the  process  of 
translating  English  into  Latin  is  that 
one  starts  with  the  idea  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  word  (or  phrase)  linking  with 
the  Latin  idea,  to  find  the  proper  Latin 
word  (or  phrase)  and  the  inflectional 
form  of  that  word  (or  phrase).  There 
may  be  other  proposed  simplifications 
even  more  questionable  than  too  rigid 
mechanics  of  vocabulary  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  all  Latin  composition. 
There  must  be,  for  example,  in  the  last 
year  of  high  school,  much  good  de¬ 
rived  from  using  sentences  of  Virgil 
with  parallel  sentences  paraphrased  in 
Latin  pros(‘  to  make  clear  the  contrast 
between  usual  prose  and  the  poetic 
constructions  and  phrasing  which  Vir¬ 
gil  allows  himself,  lint  the  future 
of  Latin  does  not  depend  solely  upon 
such  consi<lerations  as  these  just  men¬ 
tioned.  So  far  as  these  investigations 
and  discussions  on  the  first  two  years 
of  Latin  go,  we  must  accept  them  with 
gratitude. 

In  the  rest  of  this  paper  I  shall  give 
an  admonition  and  make  two  pro|>o- 
sals.  My  admonition  is  that  all  teach¬ 
ers  of  Latin  keep  heart,  improve  them¬ 
selves  in  their  quality  of  teaching, 
find  new  values  in  liatin  and  learn 
how  to  impart  them.  Above  all,  the 
successful  teachers  of  Latin  should 
help  to  enlist  the  abler  students  they 
know  to  prepare  for  teaching  Latin, 
so  that  the  next  generation  of  Latin 
teachers  shall  be  alive  to  ever  new  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

^fy  first  proposal  is  one  of  friendly 
strategy  and  fundamental  team-work. 
.V  new  turn  is  needed  in  research, 
going  back  to  the  old  question  of  the 
value  of  studies.  Chemistry  and  phy¬ 
sics,  geology’  and  Ix^tanv,  the  study  of 
languages  ancient  and  modern,  history 
and  geography,  mathematics  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  have  all  Ix'en  systematized  by 
hard-won  success.  As  studies  all  these 


subjects  have  many  varying  values^ 
which  need  to  be  tested  anew  wi^t 
direct  applications  to  present  needi.^ 
Teachers  of  Latin  should  join  wi^t 
psychologists,  educationists,  and  ad  ¬ 
ministrative  supervisors  in  a  cooper, 
ative  effort  widely  planned  and  over* 
a  long  jH‘riod.  They  should  organixe 
a  series  of  researches  in  the  varied- 
aspects  of  Latin  (and  other  subject! i; 
as  well)  rather  than,  as  heretofore  infl 
curriculum-making,  give  snap-jndg 
ments  against  any  sort  of  Latin,— 
or  for  it.  We  need  to  question 
all  values,  but  like  the  Jews  of 
Berea  whom  Paid  so  commended  be¬ 
cause  they  received  the  word  witli 
op(‘n  mind  and  “searched  the  scrip 
tttres  to  see  if  tluw  things  were  so,”— 
not  to  see  if  they  were  not  so.  In  that 
spirit  teachers  of  Latin  can  approacli 
the  scientific  workers  in  education  and 
request  them  to  accept  the  fact  of 
these  studies  already  in  existence  and 
try  to  find  the  good  qualities  in  Latin 
(as  in  other  studies)  for  use  at  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  instruction — junior  higfc 
school,  senior  high  sch«x>l,  college,  and 
even  graduate  school.  But  if  the  sec 
oTidary  program  lx*  improv(>d  by  real¬ 
izing  the  potential  values  of  Latin, 
the  a<ljustment  with  the  higher  leveh 
should  W  easy.  The  ten  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  secondary  education  promul¬ 
gated  a  score  of  years  ago,  are  per 
fectly  acceptable  in  theory,  but  th« 
question  of  how  to  reach  those  goali 
is  still  unanswered.  It  cannot  be  an 
swered  by  the  use  of  “activities”  alone, 
it  must  be  answered  by  proper  use 
of  all  the  capacities  of  Latin  and  other 
studies  in  the  sphere  of  the  activiti® 
of  daily  life.  At  present  those  who 
say  Latin  has  no  value  do  so  without 
any  sort  of  proof  and  generally  from 
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the  audacity  of  ignorance.  A  rational 
mode  of  studying  values  does  not  ex¬ 
ist;  in  fact,  very  little  thought  is  de¬ 
voted  to  that  problem  now. 

My  second  proposal  is  to  make  avail¬ 
able  various  sets  of  material  on  topics 
connected  with  the  classical  world,  for 
use  below  the  high  school  level,  per¬ 
haps  for  grades  five  or  six  through 
eight.  This  suggestion  came  to  me 
while  observing  the  schools  of  the 
Parker  District,  outside  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  among  the  great  cotton  mills. 
These  schools  impress  all  visitors,  be¬ 
cause  they  surely  are  “up  and  coming.” 
There  I  saw  grade  teachers  engaged  in 
projects  of  all  sorts,  but  mainly  on  the 
primitive  man.  “Ab,  the  Tree  Man” 
is  a  sort  of  classic  in  that  field,  and 
these  teachers  had  a  full  repertoire  on 
Africa  and  lions  and  the  jungle  man 
and  the  cave  man.  By  specializing  in 
savages  they  were  arousing  a  real  and 
sometimes  breathless  interest. 

Much  of  this  pictorial  and  concrete 
help  for  teachers  in  organizing  their 
lessons  has  been  done  in  Latin  classes 
from  the  bounteous  resources  of  in¬ 
teresting  books  in  our  field.  What  I 
am  now  proposing  is  that  Latin  teach¬ 
ers  ask  the  privilege  of  using  all  their 
scholarship  and  pointing  out  and 
helping  to  supply  similar  but  simpler 
material  from  classical  sources  for 
the  grade  teachers.  If  we  can  thus 
supply  a  pictorial  and  rational  account 
of  the  Greek  man  and  the  Roman  man 
we  shall  be  doing  a  great  service  to 
ourselves,  to  the  grade  teachers,  and 
to  the  pupils;  for  they  w’ill  later  come 
to  the  study  of  Latin  with  some  notion 
of  those  classic  nations  who  by  their 
visible  records  show  that  they  began 
the  civilization  which  we  are  trying 
to  perpetuate  and  improve.  The  rea¬ 


son  why  the  grade  teachers  do  not 
teach  such  topics  now  is  simple  enough 
— they  do  not  have  the  timber  out  of 
which  to  shape  the  structure. 

We  could  work  also  to  interest  the 
teachers  of  ancient  history  to  renew 
their  enthusiasm  by  helping  to  intro¬ 
duce  young  pupils  to  the  cultural 
understanding  of  classical  antiquity, 
which  is  far  more  functional  and  fun¬ 
damental  for  genuine  education  than 
early  and  prehistoric  culture,  impor¬ 
tant  as  that  may  be. 

With  the  field  opened  up  to  pupils 
in  the  grades  by  the  means  just  de¬ 
scribed  these  pupils  are  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  choices  of  the  fields 
for  their  future  study.  They  will  not 
be  so  easily  diverted  by  prejudiced 
advisors  and  superintendents  into 
other  fields  which  might  be  favored 
by  these  administrators,  but  in  no 
sense  by  the  preference  of  pupils. 

Conditions  now'  prevailing  at  the 
Parker  District  are  fine  as  far  as  they 
go;  their  great  lack,  as  shown  above, 
lies  in  the  presentation  of  no  really 
civilized  societies  in  antiquity.  These 
projects  at  the  Parker  District  are  or¬ 
ganized  in  a  central  office  with  teach¬ 
ing  data;  with  studies  and  lesson  plans 
for  teaching  each  project.  Here  they 
have  assembled  readings  and  make 
illustrative  materials  for  the  tree  man, 
the  cave  man,  the  savage  man  of  the 
present  and  the  past ;  their  schools  are 
littered  and  jammed  with  Africa  and 
the  primitive  life  of  primitive  man¬ 
kind.  Our  need  is  to  prepare  and  make 
available  material  for  instruction  in 
civilized  man’s  life,  the  Greek  man, 
the  Roman  man,  the  salient  features 
of  life  in  classic  lands  in  antiquity; 
we  have  a  far  more  inexhaustible  store 
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of  concrcto  aehicveiueiits  which  Italy 
ami  the  Romans  have  left. 

Even  the  Woolworth  Stores  have 
made  a  contribution.  In  1035  they 
printed  in  England  a  series  of  six 
l)ooks:  “Rritain’s  Story  Told  in  Pic¬ 
tures”  (summary);  “Prehistoric  and 
Roman  Britain”;  “Saxon  and  Xor- 
man  Britain”;  “Mediaeval  Britain”; 
“Tudor  and  Stuart  Britain”;  “Hano¬ 
verian  and  Modern  Britain.”  Each 
lK)ok  h.is  alnnit  04  pages,  450  to  050 
illustratiinis ;  the  series  is  edited  by 
C.  \y.  .\irne,  ^^.A.  f Cantab.). 

All  thes(?  projects  will  have  to  b(' 
worked  out  in  detail  by  making  sim¬ 
ple  illustrated  books  like  the  Wool- 
worth  series  or  those  b<x)ka  of  the  ver¬ 
satile  Quennells  on  everyday  things 
in  the  various  countries  and  cultures, 
the  “Everyday  Life”  series,  written 
and  illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H. 
B.  Queniiell.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd., 
04  High  Holl>orn,  London  (and  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  or  Putnam’s,  Xew  York)  have 
now  published  “Everyday  Life  in  the 
Old  Stone  Age”;  “In  the  New  Stone, 
Bronze,  and  Early  Iron  Ages”;  “In 
Roman  Britain”;  “In  Norman,  Vi¬ 
king,  and  Saxon  Times”;  “In  Ho¬ 
meric  Greece”;  and  “In  England 
(from  106G  to  1800).” 

To  make  all  our  resources  available 
in  suitable  form  for  grade  teachers 
will  be  no  easy  task  for  Latin  special¬ 
ists,  but  not  an  impossible  one.  I 
suggest  very  tentatively  a  general  plan 
and  one  specific  project.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  plan  for  three  y’ears  the  studies 
might  be  arranged  in  five  essential 
topics  for  each  year  as  follow’s:  First 
year — House  and  home  life  in  town 


and  country:  Smuul  year — Public  * 
buildings  and  architecture,  life  of  bufr  i 
ine.ss,  government,  and  cultural  insti-  j 
tutions;  Third  year — .\rt  and  the  j 
finer  ideals  of  character  and  culture. 

For  a  specific  project  by  way  of  j 
illustration,  again  very  tentatively,  I  i 
suggest  a  set  of  materials  on  the  | 
house :  ( 1 )  I'or  the  teacher  will  be  i 
needed  items  of  description  from  such 
sources  as  Mati-Kelsey,  (’arrington, 
Asld)y,  Platner,  Harsh.  Galza,  Mai-  j 
uri,  Engelmann,  and  many  others  on  \ 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Ostia,  Rome.  ‘ 
and  simple  country  places  (Haight.  ’ 
(Vrvesato) ;  and  jdenty  of  ])ictorial 
material.  (2)  For  the  i)upils  there 
.should  1h‘  stories  and  readings  about 
the  house  of  various  kinds  and  pur¬ 
poses  ;  modeling  or  drawing  posters  of 
typical  houses  of  early,  classical,  and 
later  periods;  houses  of  the  poor,  the 
well-to-do,  the  wealthy;  observation 
and  description  of  elements  in  these  i 
houses  as  compared  w’ith  ours.  | 

I  accept  the  statement  that  idealists 
must  be  realists  or  their  ideals  will 
IxKJome  illusions.  In  this  spirit  I 
should  like  to  bequeath  these  const^u^ 
tive  undertakings  to  younger  and  bet¬ 
ter  brains  for  the  good  of  the  next 
generation.  Our  experiment  in  Am¬ 
erican  democracy  is  by  no  means  safe 
yet.  Threatened  now  by  the  craze  for 
the  power  of  money  and  the  seduction*  | 
of  luxury,  it  will  require  for  its  salva-  [ 
tion  all  that  cultural  studies  can  pre-  ^ 
sent  of  their  old  values  in  new  and  t 
varied  forms.  Thus  Latin  will  be  per  \ 
mitted  to  add  its  quota  to  the  culture  | 
of  our  experiment  in  civilization.  | 
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"C  T  THAT  would  you  think  if  we 
Y  Y  were  forbidden  to  read  the 
great  writers  who  have  left 
us  their  works?”  wrote  Shelley  once 
to  Mary.  “And  yet,  to  be  forbidden 
to  live  in  Florence  or  Rome  is  an 
evil  of  the  same  kind  and  hardly  less 
magnitude.” 

It  was  in  Rome  imh'ed,  not  in  O.x- 
ford  or  Kton,  that  I  “saw  Shelley 
plain.”  Twice  1  had  gone  to  the 
Keats-Shelley  Memorial  on  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  only  to  find  it  locked ;  but  the 
third  time  the  young  librarian  (a 
blond  Italian  girl,  by  the  way)  was 
just  closing  the  door  for  the  afternoon. 
Something  in  my  tone  must  have  told 
her  that  I  loved  Keats  and  Shelley 
almost  if  not  (juite  as  much  as  she 
did;  for  without  a  word  of  protest 
she  postponed  her  lunch,  inserted  a 
key  at  least  six  inches  long  in  a  medi¬ 
aeval-looking  lock  with  two  keyholes, 
gave  a  forward  turn  here  and  a  back¬ 
ward  turn  there,  opened  the  door  and 
admitted  me  to  the  house  where  John 
Keats  died  in  1821  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  and  where  now  are  relics 
and  manuscripts  of  both  Keats  and 
Shelley. 

In  the  narrow,  third-floor  bedroom 
lived  Keats  with  his  Pythias-like 
friend,  Joseph  Severn,  the  artist, 
whose  painting  of  Shelley  writing 
“Prometheus  Unbound,”  by  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  hangs  on  the  wall.  I 
leaned  far  out  the  wide  window  and 
looked  at  the  Piazza  with  its  many 
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steps,  it  fountain,  and  the  blue  Italian 
sky  lieyond — nearly  all  of  Rome  that 
Keats  ever  saw.  Almost  could  I 
throw  off  my  Anglo-Saxon  reserve, 
and,  like  Shelley,  weep  for  Adonais. 
who  is  dead. 

The  place  is  a  library  now,  where 
with  special  permission  students  of 
the  Romantic  poets  may  read  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  manuscripts.  The  manu¬ 
scripts  on  display,  however,  are  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  originals,  Keats’s  “Ode 
to  Autumn,”  “Lamia,”  and  “Endym- 
ion,”  being  some  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  ones.  A  lock  of  Keats’s  hair  re¬ 
veals  it  to  have  been  re<ldish-brown ; 
and  one  likes  to  look  at  his  own  rough 
tracing  of  a  Grecian  um. 

Late  that  afternoon  I  found  the 
quiet  Protestant  Cemetery  where,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid  of  Ces- 
tius,  both  poets,  with  their  respective 
friends,  Severn  and  Trelawney,  are 
buried.  Only  Shelley’s  heart  is  there, 
for  his  body  was  cremated.  It  was 
too  dark  under  the  trees  to  take  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Shelley’s  slab,  which  lies  flat 
on  his  grave,  but  I  copied  the  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “Cor  Cordiiim,”  his  name,  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  the 
lines  from  The  Tempest: 

*^Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.” 

It  was  lighter  in  the  open  outer 
corner  of  the  cemetery,  and  T  secured 
a  good  picture  of  Keats’s  upright  slab. 
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which  does  not  even  record  his  name 
but  simply  the  w’ords: 

“This  grave  contains  all  that  was  mor¬ 
tal  of  a  young  English  poet,  who,  on  his 
death  betl,  in  his  bitterness  of  heart  at 
the  malicious  power  of  his  enemies  de¬ 
sired  these  words  to  he  engraven  on  his 
tombstone 

Here  lies  one  whose  name  is  writ  in 
water.” 

Byron  loved  Rome,  too.  “O  Rome, 
my  country,  city  of  my  soul!”  he 
wrote.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  could  dis¬ 
cover,  Rome  has  not  even  a  monument 
to  him.  Yet  Venice  rememlKjrs  him. 
I  had  not  been  in  the  city  of  the  liquid 
streeta  an  hour  before  I  had  hired  a 
French-speaking  gondolier  to  row  me 
douTi  the  Orand  Canal,  w’here  I 
promptly  photographed  the  palace 
Byron  lived  in  when  he  wrote  “Don 
Juan,”  the  Desdemona  house,  and  Pa¬ 
lazzo  Moro-Lin,  the  reputed  home  of 
Othello.  T  entered  Palazzo  Rezzonico, 
where  Browming  died  in  1889.  In  the 
old  prison,  which  one  enters  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  ill-reputed  Bridge  of  Sighs,  one 
may  descend  numberless  steps  into  the 
dungeon  where  B\Ton  once  had  him¬ 
self  locked  for  four  days,  just  for 
the  experience.  It  was  also  in  Venice 
that  Byron  had  his  love  affair  with 
Theresa  Guiccioli,  the  eighteen-year- 
old  wife  of  a  sixty-year-old  count — 
like  the  Marchesa  Aphrodite  in  Poe’s 
“The  Assignation.”  One  good  thing 
came  out  of  Byron’s  philandering  in 
Venice — Canto  IV  of  “Don  Juan.” 
Thomas  Moore  left  Ireland  to  visit 
Byron  in  Venice.  Of  course,  I  found 
and  photographed  the  Rialto,  whereon 
Antonio  oft  rated  Shylock. 

Other  cities  I  visited  or  passed 
through  in  Italy  are  Pompeii,  the 
scene  of  Bulwer-Lytton’s  best-known 
novel;  Naples,  Moved  of  Shelley,  and 


described  vividly  by  the  Americta 
poet,  T.  Buchanan  Read,  in  lines  be¬ 
ginning, 

“My  soul  to-day 
Is  far  away  j 

Sailing  the  Vesuvian  Bay.” 

Florence,  where  Rol)ert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  spent  their  happiest  days; 
^lilan,  like  Venice  the  scene  of  part 
of  The  Tempest;  Padua,  where  TKt 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  took  place;  and 
Verona,  home  of  Shakespeare’s  Two 
Gentlemen  and  of  his  tragic,  star 
crossed  lovers,  Romeo  and  Juliet.  I 
thought  of  Browning  whenever  I 
caught  sight  of  “the  gash  of  a  wind- 
grieved  Appenine.”  It  was  he  who  ! 
once  said,  “Open  my  heart  and  yon  | 
shall  see  graved  on  it,  Italy.” 

From  Italy  I  went  to  Switzerland, 
also  beloved  by  the  Romantic  poets. 
The  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery 
and  the  blue  loveliness  of  its  lakes 
create  indeed  the  atmosphere  ideal 
for  poetic  reflection.  Coleridge  wrote, 
in  “Sunrise  on  the  Vale  of  Cha- 
mouny,” 

“Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morn¬ 
ing  star 

In  its  steep  course?  So  long  he  seems 
to  pause 

On  thy  bald  awful  head,  0  sovran 
Blanc!” 

And  Byron  loved  “the  blue  rushing  of 
the  arrowy  Rhone.”  To  Shelley  every 
Alpine  waterfall  veiled  “an  uncut 
image.” 

I  saw'  Wengen,  far  up  on  the  w'ay  to 
the  Scheidegg  and  the  Jungfraujoch, 
where  Byron  wrote  “Manfred,”  that 
narrative  of  the  typical  Byronic  hero, 
who  loved  the  wild  and  unconven¬ 
tional,  even  as  his  creator  did.  It 
w'as  at  Coligny,  just  out  of  Lausanne, 
that  Byron  had  his  celebrated  affair 
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with  Claire  Clairmont,  half-sister  of 
Mary  Gwlwin  Shelley. 

Lac  Leman,  or  Lake  Geneva,  or  the 
Genfersee — for  it  is  known  by  all 
three  names — with  Montreux  and  the 
Dent  du  ^lidi  at  one  end  and  Geneva, 
with  its  “monarch  of  mountains,” 
Mont  Blanc,  at  the  other,  has  long 
inspired  the  poets.  At  Montreux  is 
the  Castle  of  Chillon,  immortalized  by 
Bvron  and  Bonivard.  I  saw  the  dun¬ 
geon  where  the  three  brothers  were 
chained  “each  to  a  column  atone”  to 
one  of  the  “seven  pillars  of  Gothic 
mold.”  Byron’s  name  is  on  the  third 
pillar  and  there  is  a  tablet  to  him  on 
the  wall.  Bonivard  was  a  political 
prisoner  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he  regained  his  “freedom  with  a 
sigh,”  he  had  enough  interest  left  in 
life  and  the  outside  world  to  marry 
four  times  after  his  release! 

The  third  Continental  country  in 
which  I  found  interesting  literary  as¬ 
sociations  is  Portugal.  Because  of  its 
proximity  to  England,  Portugal  has 
long  been  a  favorite  resort  of  English¬ 
men;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  Byron  spent  considerable  time  in 
Cintra  and  wrote  much  of  “Childe 
Harold”  at  Hotel  Laurence  in  that 
town.  The  wild,  romantic  scenery  of 


the  mountains  of  Portugal  appealed  to 
Southey,  too.  He  esteemed  Cintra 
above  all  places  on  earth,  and  here  in¬ 
deed  is  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
Europe.  The  American  poet,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  mentions  the  Lisbon 
earthquake  of  1755  in  “The  Wonder¬ 
ful  One-hoss  Shay”: 

“That  was  the  year  that  Lisbon  town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  take  her  down.” 

The  Azores,  picturesque  and  primi¬ 
tive  in  spite  of  the  one  modem  city, 
Punta  Delgada,  belong  to  Portugal. 
I  caught  myself  quoting  Tennyson’s 
“The  Revenge,”  as  wn  approched 
them : 

“At  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  lay.” 

The  poet  of  the  Sierras,  Joaquin 
Miller,  mentions  the  Azores  also  in 
“Columbus”: 

“Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 
Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules.” 

Literary  associations  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  are  so  numerous  and  so  fascinatr 
ing  that  one  might  go  on  indefinitely 
following  the  trail  of  the  English  poets 
through  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Yet  Switzerland  and  Italy  are 
favorite  haunts  and  are  second  only 
in  importance  as  a  background  for 
English  literature  to  Britain  itself. 
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ORGANIZATION  seems  to  be 
a  formidable  term  when  con¬ 
nected  with  Recreation.  It 
would  seem  as  if  people  might  play 
and  have  a  good  time  without  being 
hampered  by  the  modern  ghosts  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  red  tape  which  haunt 
their  working  moments. 

We  like  to  think  of  getting  away 
from  card  index  files,  from  business 
ofiice  forms,  from  endless  conferences, 
and  from  the  eternal  “set-up”  w’hich 
i.s  the  unending  and  inevitable  back¬ 
ground  of  everyday  life. 

We  like  to  escape  from  everj'thing 
that  is  associated  with  time-keeping 
devices,  from  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
office  equipment.  The  play  period,  at 
least,  we  feel  should  allow  us  to  be 
masters  of  our  own  time,  to  give  vent 
to  our  owm  creative  impulses  and  for¬ 
get  the  world  which  keeps  tabs  on  our 
moments  and  our  movements. 

This  is  all  perfectly  natural.  But 
we  all  know  that  behind  the  rough  and 
tumhle  tactics  on  a  football  field  there 
must  be  discipline,  organization,  team¬ 
work,  study,  cooperation  and  coordi¬ 
nation  ;  in  fact,  all  the  exact  and  ex¬ 
acting  requirements  of  keen  business 
— the  business  which  is  essential  to 
success  in  any  field. 

We  also  know  that  in  the  individual 
achievements  of  the  quiet  game  room, 
these  same  qualifications  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  these  same  forces  play  an 
important  part. 

In  one  case,  the  results  are  achieved 


by  team  play,  backed  and  directed  by 
the  master  mind  of  the  coach;  in  the 
other  case,  by  the  individual’s  brain 
directed  by  rules  and  regulation!, 
which  are  as  stiff  and  as  inexoraUe 
ns  any  set  of  regulations  that  face  the 
man  who  enlists,  because  the  man  who 
plays  a  good  game  of  chess  is  as  much 
a  slave  to  discipline  as  the  man  who 
joins  the  army. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  organization,  we  find  that  it  it 
the  rule  of  life.  Nature  follows  iti 
laws  with  ironbound  and  crushing  in¬ 
sistence.  The  human  body  is  a  master 
production  of  the  Great  Mind  in 
which  no  essential  detail  is  too  infi¬ 
nitesimal  for  perfect  planning.  If  we 
learn  anything  from  the  study  of  as¬ 
tronomy  and  from  the  sciences,  it  is 
an  humble  acknowdeilgment  of  the 
magnificent  efficiency  of  an  ordered 
and  an  organized  universe,  and  the 
necessity  for  man  to  adhere  to  laws 
and  to  follow  formulae. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  really  an  ano¬ 
maly  to  discuss  the  plans  w-e  are  im¬ 
perfectly  trying  to  formulate,  the  pro¬ 
grams  w’e  are  striving  to  evolve,  the 
facts  we  should  like  to  assemble  and 
the  general  set-up  we  want  to  create 
in  order  that  recreation  for  adults  may 
1)0  better  organized  and,  therefore, 
may  more  speedily  become  an  accom¬ 
plished  achievement  rather  than  re¬ 
main  a  far-off  ideal. 

It  is  w’ell  to  remember  that  the  kind 
of  organization  we  are  discussing 
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make®  possiblp  spontaneous  enjojTnent 
of  recreation. 

For  example,  if  we  should  set  up  a 
game  room  and  not  have  sufficient 
tables  or  the  necessary  equipment,  not 
have  the  instructors  required,  or  if  we 
should  expect  people  to  play  with  in¬ 
adequate  lighting,  poor  ventilation,  in 
untidy  or  neglected  surroundings,  we 
would  naturally  retard  the  efforts  of 
participants  in  the  games,  and  our 
game  rooms  would  fail  because  of 
lack  of  foresight  and  organization.  It 
is  just  as  elementary  as  the  statement, 
“You  can’t  play  cards  without  a  pack 
of  cards.” 

A  recreation  program  cannot  be  put 
on  without  organization  w-hether  it  be 
for  the  community,  to\\Ti,  city,  state 
or  country  at  large.  No  matter  how 
large  or  how  limited  the  unit,  prepara¬ 
tion  must  begin  from  the  ground  and 
work  up  to  the  top  so  that  when  events 
are  in  full  swing  and  people  arrive  at 
the  playground,  the  school  center,  the 
recreation  room,  the  park  or  the  arena 
to  participate  in  and  to  witness  these 
events,  they  will  find  everything  in 
readiness  and  the  program  w’ill  go  for¬ 
ward  under  proper  auspices,  instruc¬ 
tion  and  supervision.  In  other  words, 
it  docs  not  matter  whether  w’e  are 
planning  for  an  inteniational  Olym¬ 
pic  or  for  a  neighborhood  song  festi- 
val,  we  must  put  into  the  preliminary 
work  every  ounce  of  effort  and  organ¬ 
ization  that  is  possible  to  make  it 
click  and  to  make  the  affair  veritably 
a  “good  time  had  by  all.” 

The  neighborhood  is  the  Ic^cal  unit 
for  any  program  of  adult  recreation. 
The  people  who  will  take  part  are  the 
first  to  be  considered  and  consulted. 
Their  desires,  wishes,  preferences 


and  limitations  must  be  studied  and 
adopted. 

The  modern  play  plan  for  adults 
contemplates  activities  near  home — 
places  where  the  homemaker,  the  tired 
business  man  and  the  tired  business 
woman  can  go,  without  too  much  ef¬ 
fort,  to  be  interested  and  entertained, 
to  take  part  in  the  kind  of  activities 
they  want  to  take  part  in,  to  meet 
their  friends  and  neighbors  for  what 
they  consider  an  evening  of  relaxation. 

It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  set  up  any 
democratic  play  program  writhout  con¬ 
sulting  the  people  themselves.  No 
group  of  re<'reation  specialists  or  col¬ 
lege  graduates  who  have  taken  courses 
in  leadership  can  mould  and  shape  an 
acceptable  program  for  the  people  of 
any  community,  without  a  number  of 
these  people  being  represented  on  their 
planning  board,  and  no  successful  cen¬ 
ter  of  community  play  life  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  without  local  sponsorship 
and  writhout  leading  men  and  women 
of  the  community  taking  an  active  and 
influential  part  in  the  designation  of 
activities  and  the  selection  of  games, 
plays,  sports,  amusements,  entertain¬ 
ments  and  cultural  pursuits  that  are 
to  be  followed. 

People  do  not  want  to  be  made  to 
play.  They  gladly  support,  however, 
any  program  of  neighborhood  recrea¬ 
tion  that  they  feel  is  their  own  and 
that  has  not  been  superimposed  upon 
them.  A  worker  in  the  recreation 
field  is  quick  to  notice  the  difference 
in  the  attitude  of  those  who  feel  that 
they  are  part  of  a  play  movement  and 
those  who  have,  at  best,  the  listless  in¬ 
terest  of  a  casual  group  gathered  in  a 
haphazard  manner  to  be  entertained 
for  an  afternoon  or  an  evening. 

The  first  group  is  alert,  interested. 
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responsible,  on  the  look-out  for  defects 
and  for  a  chance  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  set-up.  It  may  be  criti¬ 
cal,  but  it  is  critical  in  a  neighborly 
fashion.  It  applauds  with  the  real 
spontaneity  of  those  who  know  all  the 
possibilities  and  the  handicaps  of  par¬ 
ticipants  or  actors.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  home  crowd  rooting  for  the 
home  team. 

The  attitude  of  the  casual  on-lookcr 
who  comes  to  a  community  center  or 
a  recreation  room  for  an  event  which 
has  merely  been  planned  and  put  on 
by  some  board  or  group  of  oflScials, 
acting  through  a  representative,  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  If  the  program  is  not  good, 
he  is  either  bored  or  critical  in  an  un- 
constructive  manner.  He  has  no  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  performers  or  the 
players.  Therefore,  his  applause  is 
not  for  the  individual  but  for  the  per¬ 
formance.  He  does  not  see  behind 
the  handicaps  and  enter  into  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
entirely  lacks  the  community  spirit. 

This  difference  in  attitude  and  reac¬ 
tion  sums  up  the  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  successful  neighborhood  pro¬ 
gram  for  adult  recreation  and  one 
which  is  not  successful. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  every 
effort  in  modern  life  to  attain  any 
improvement  for  the  vast  majority  of 
people  is  the  result  primarily  of  group 
thought  and  group  action.  We  know 
that  the  great  movements  of  today 
grew  from  small  beginnings  that  have 
taken  root  and  grown  in  the  public 
consciousness  until  they  have  been 
adopted  as  part  of  modern  thinking 
and  planning. 

It  is  this  way  with  recreation. 
Years  ago,  it  was  the  privileged  few 
who  indulged  in  sports,  hobbies  and 


pastimes.  Later,  planned  play  wm 
for  children  only.  Playgrounds  and 
recreation  centers  were  for  the  young. 
Today,  under  new  living  condition*, 
with  the  machine  age  a  dominating 
reality  overshadowing  and  influencing 
the  lives  of  millions  of  men  and  worn-  ! 
eu,  and  with  the  increasing  leisure 
brought  about  as  an  accompaniment  of 
this  age,  we  have  a  new  and  an  insist¬ 
ent  demand  for  places  for  men  and 
women  to  go  to,  to  spend  the  time 
which  they  call  their  own. 

More  than  this,  we  have  .a  demand 
for  things  for  them  to  do — active 
things,  real  things  to  do  with  their  : 
hands,  their  brains,  and  their  bodies. 
They  want  to  take  part  in  sports  they 
have  never  been  able  to  indulge  in  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  too  busy;  art* 
and  crafts  they  have  always  wished  to 
master  and  have  never  had  the  time 
or  the  opportunity  to  study.  We  find 
them  interested  in  the  enthralling 
study  of  the  drama,  with  community  • 
theatres  spreading  over  the  country. 
We  find  them  learning  to  play  bridge, 
chess,  checkers;  trying  to  excel  in 
golf;  striving  for  cups  in  game-room 
tournaments.  We  see  them  hiking  and 
skiing,  swimming  and  mountain  climb¬ 
ing,  just  for  the  fun  of  it  all. 

Many  of  these  activities  have  cry*-  i 
talized  in  the  city  of  Boston,  under 
government  sponsorship,  into  a  real 
Adult  Recreation  project,  which  ha* 
fostered  a  si.x-point  plan  for  men  and 
women  whose  ages  can  be  anywhere  » 
in  the  higher  brackets,  and  who  must  I 
be  of  college  age  when  it  comes  to  the  ; 
lower  brackets.  ^ 

It  amazes  most  people  to  learn  that  | 
there  has  been  a  participation  and  I 
attendance  of  more  than  a  million  and  | 
a  half  at  the  events,  classes,  lecture*,  I 
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discussion  groups,  concerts  and  dra¬ 
mas  of  this  project,  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  growth,  in  point  of 
View  of  community  interest,  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  in  nineteen 
districts  of  Boston,  planning  commit¬ 
tees  have  sponsored  them,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  committees  of  local  leaders  have 
taken  an  active  and  directing  interest 
in  their  programs.  Not  only  has  the 
community  adopted  the  general  recre¬ 
ation  plan  for  adults  for  its  own,  but 
neighlx)rhood  committees  have  been 
formed  to  assist  every  branch  of  the 
project.  Thus,  there  are  drama  com¬ 
mittees  which  meet  to  discuss  and  se¬ 
lect  plays  for  the  amateur  actors  who 
make  up  the  community  theatres. 
There  arc  arts  and  crafts  committees 
which  give  friendly  guidance  to  the 
classes  in  handicraft.  Other  commi^ 
tees  foster  and  encourage  choral  and 
orchestral  groups  made  up  of  ambi¬ 
tious  neighborhood  musicians,  and  still 
others  encourage  chess  and  checker 
tournaments  and  city-wide  game-room 
events. 

This  all  takes  us  into  the  realm  of 
organization,  for  it  w’ould  have  been 
impossible  to  have  brought  about  this 
state  of  community  interest  without 
some  formal  method  of  bringing  the 
opportunities  offered  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  and  asking  them  for 
their  ideas,  suggestions,  reactions, 
sponsorship  and  interest. 

The  plan  has  been  to  district  the 
city,  following  its  natural  geograph¬ 
ical  lines;  pul  into  these  districts 
trained  neighborhood  workers,  repre¬ 
senting  every  phase  of  the  program, 
and  make  them  the  coordinating  force 
between  a  central  executive  office  and 
the  various  localities  which  the  proj¬ 
ect  wishes  to  serve. 
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Every  city  department  which  has 
anything  to  do  with  recreation  and 
education  has  been  approached  and 
has  cooperated.  Parks  and  play¬ 
grounds  have  contributed  space  and 
centers  for  activities;  schools  have 
opened  their  centers  to  community 
theatre  performances  and  for  lecture 
and  discussion  groups;  libraries  have 
given  space  for  reading  and  game 
rooms,  and  librarians  have  encouraged 
all  activities.  Settlements  and  neigh- 
l)orhood  houses  have  welcomed  the 
programs,  and  in  many  cases  private 
individuals  have  provided  meeting 
places,  while  churches  have  given 
warm  cooperation. 

The  picture  today  presents  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  all  interests  woven  together,  of 
all  classes,  all  denominations,  and  all 
groups  becoming  conscious  of  the  great 
opportunity  afforded  to  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  have  never  before  had  a  rec¬ 
reation  program  that  they  could  call 
their  own. 

Back  of  all  this  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  planning,  of  executive  work, 
office  management,  and  of  contribu¬ 
tory  effort  on  the  part  of  directors  of 
divisions,  program  supervisors  and 
writers  who  prepare  copy  for  news¬ 
papers,  circulars  and  flyers,  and  who 
edit  a  weekly  Calendar  of  Events. 
There  are  artists  who  visualize  the 
program  by  means  of  posters,  research 
workers,  scene  painters,  carpenters, 
costume  makers,  clerks,  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  all  ranks  and  occupations  who 
have  iK^en  engaged  to  carry  on  the 
necessary  work  to  make  the  project 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number. 

Beyond  all  these  official,  executive 
and  clerical  workers  is  the  Mayor, 
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under  whose  sanction  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  set  up.  The  Director  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
the  sponsor’s  representative,  who  is  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  City  W’ide  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  on  Health  and  Rec¬ 
reation,  under  whose  guidance  and 
with  whose  support  the  movement 
originated  as  a  matter  of  emergency 
— all  help  to  give  real  validity  and 
stability  to  this  program. 

It  has  been  fortunate  for  the  City 
of  Boston  that  it  has  been  the  proving 


ground  for  this  extensive  and  signifi¬ 
cant  experiment  in  adult  recreation.  ! 
Its  people  have  had  the  benefit  of  hun-  ^ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  spent  by  | 
the  government  in  advancing  a  cause  I 
which  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  j 
vital  need  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  has  been  able  to  build  upon  the 
solid  foundation  laid  by  Joseph  Lee  | 
and  other  great  pioneers  in  the  recre-  1 
ation  field,  and  its  experience  and  rep¬ 
utation  have  added  prestige  to  this 
movement  for  organizing  play  for  ( 
grown-ups. 


ACTA  AND  AGENDA 

adflt  education  council  of  greater  boston 


The  Adult  Education  Council  of 
Greater  Boston  is  planning  a  New 
England  Regional  Conference  with 
the  assistance  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Adult  Education  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Workers  Educa¬ 
tion  Bureau.  This  Conference  will  Ix' 
held  at  the  Hotel  Bradford  on  Friday 
tnd  Saturday,  April  30  and  May  1. 

There  will  be  a  panel  discussion  on 
“Adult  bMucation  and  the  Radio,”  in 
charge  of  Rev.  M.  J.  Ahem,  S.  J.; 
“Adult  Education  and  the  Collies 
ind  Universities,”  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Kirtley  F.  Mather;  “Adult  Education 
and  the  Public  Schools,”  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Fred  J.  Gillis;  “Adult  Education 
and  Consumers’  Cooperatives,”  in 
charge  of  ^Ir.  Harry  Russell.  There 
will  b<'  a  dinner  meeting  on  Saturday 
evening,  followed  by  a  summary  of 
all  these  sessions  by  an  outstanding 
speaker  in  the  field  of  adult  education. 
Printed  material  will  be  available  in 
a  short  time.  Dr.  Gillis,  Mr.  Harry 
Russell,  and  Father  Ahern  have  been 
working  on  preliminary  plans  for  the 
conference. 

The  registration  fee  of  fifty  cents 
will  be  w'aived  for  paid-up  members 

of  the  Council. 

*  *  * 

A  Community  Forum  Series,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Lynn  Adult  Education 
Program,  is  being  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  ^leetings  are  held  in  the 
Cobbet  Junior  High  School  at  eight 
o’clock  on  Thursday  evenings.  The 
seventh  and  eighth  programs  of  the 
series  are  announced  for  April  1  and 
April  8. 

April  1,  1037.  Speaker,  Prof.  Ken- 
dric  N.  ^larshall.  Dept,  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  Harvard  University.  Subject: 
“America’s  Stake  in  the  Far  East.” 


Guest  Chairman:  Ernest  Stephens, 
Deputy  Superintendent,  Lynn  Public 
Schools. 

April  8,  1937.  Speaker,  Rev.  Clar¬ 
ence  F.  Avey,  South  Street  M.  E. 
Church,  Lynn.  Subject:  “World 
Peace — What  Can  We  Do  For  It?” 
Guest  Chairman:  Fred  C.  Mitchell, 
Prin.  Lynn  Classical  High  School. 

These  programs  are  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mrs.  Isabelle  McLean,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Adult  Education,  and  Mr. 
Harvey  Gruver,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

«  «  « 

Informal  Public  Discussions 

Every  third  Friday  evening  the 
Center  presents  an  informal  discus¬ 
sion  on  some  question  of  immediate 
interest.  These  are  all  presented  in  a 
living-room  setting  and  in  the  informal 
manner  which  two  or  three  experts 
might  use  in  conversing  after  dinner. 

Friday,  8  p.  m.,  March  19.  “What 
is  the  Place  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Concert  of  Nations?”  Kirtley  F. 
Mather,  President;  Francis  H.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Lawyer;  Norman  J.  Padelford, 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo¬ 
macy,  Tufts  College. 

Friday,  8  p.  m.,  April  16.  “Are 
Individual  Initiative  and  a  Planned 
Economy  Mutually  Exclusive?”  Rob¬ 
ert  11.  Loomis,  IxKimis,  Sayles  &  Co., 
Inc. ;  Otto  T.  Mallery,  State  Planning 
Board  of  Pennsylvania;  Kirtley  F. 
blather,  President. 

Friday,  8  p.  m..  May  21.  “Living 
With  a  Zest?”  Bonaro  W.  Overstreet, 
Poet;  Harry  A.  Overstreet,  Psycholo¬ 
gist;  Kirtley  F.  Mather,  President. 

Single  tickets,  75  cents;  series  of 
three,  $2.00. 

Julia  Shekhan, 
Editorial  Secretary. 
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Education  and  the  Class  Struggle.  By 
Zalmen  Blcninger.  Covici-Frietle,  New 
York.  1937.  313  pages.  $3.00. 

Dr.  Slesinger  is  firmly  convinced  that 
“the  school  is  not  ut  our  disposal  and 
that  it  functions  essentially  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  existing  social  order”  simply 
l)ecau8e  “the  natural  function  of  the 
school  is  that  of  rationalizing  and  per¬ 
petuating  the  existing  order  and  not  that 
of  fundamentally  reconstructing  it.”  The 
author  believes  that  we  live  in  a  clans  and 
not  a  clanslcns  society,  that  democracy 
has  faile<l  and  will  continue  to  fail  to 
curb  the  mass  exploitation  by  the  owners 
of  wealth,  that  labor  will  eventually  come 
to  realize  that  its  best  interests  are  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  own¬ 
ing  group,  and  that  class  struggle,  though 
relatively  far-distant,  is  inevitable.  He 
as.serts  that  the  liberal  eilucator  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  social  betterment  through  so¬ 
cial  legislation  and  democracy  is  chasing 
a  will-o’-the-wisp  and  will  eventually  be 
forced  to  side  either  with  labor  or  with 
the  owning  group. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  interest¬ 
ing  style  and  contains  a  number  of  color¬ 
ful  statistics.  Education  and  the  Class 
Struggle  is  a  book  which  will  be  ana¬ 
thema  to  the  conservative  educator  and 
a  challenge  to  the  Liberal.  Indeed,  any 
reader  who  is  not  willing  to  admit  some 
of  the  short-comings  of  our  present  social 
structure  is  advised  to  leave  the  book 
severely  alone,  for  the  reactionary  will 
find  his  blood -pressure  rising  with  the 
j)erusal  of  every  chapter. 

The  Liberal  may  find  the  book  a  bit 
discouraging  and  disheartening.  Yet 
those  who  believe  firmly  in  the  virtues  of 
democracy  can  take  comfort  from  the 
words  of  the  author  of  “The  Rising  Curve 
of  Prophets”  who  wrote,  some  three  or 
fcmr  years  ago,  as  follows :  “There  is 
cc.nsequently  evidence  that  a  ten-cent 
pair  of  dice  knows  somewhat  more  about 
the  future  than  the  most  expensive  human 


prophet.”  This  quotation  is  not  intended 
to  give  the  impression  that  Dr.  Slesinger 
is  a  muddy  and  incompetent  thinker;  it 
merely  records  the  hope  that  he  is  wrong 
on  many  of  his  conclusions. — Harold  T. 
Eaton,  Head  Department  of  English,  High 
School,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Prisons  and  Beyond.  By  Sanford  Bates. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  Y’ork.  1938. 
334  pages.  $3.50. 

Sanford  Bates’  book.  Prisons  and  Re- 
yond,  is  a  sane  and  practical  volume  on 
a  most  controversial  pha.se  of  current  ap- 
plie<l  80<‘iological  theory.  Mr.  Bates,  who 
is  United  States  Director  of  Prisons,  U 
preeminent Ij-  fit  to  write  on  this  topic 
and  to  his  subject  he  brings  a  great 
wealth  of  informative  material.  Some  of 
the  questions  set  by  the  author  and 
answered  in  the  pages  of  the  book  are 
those  that  have  puzzled  and  plagued 
social  thinkers  through  the  years.  Why 
do  we  have  prisons?  WTiat  office  do  they 
perform?  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
modem  prisons?  WTiy  do  convicts  riot? 
In  whose  interest  should  prisons  be  ad¬ 
ministered?  Can  jails  and  prisons  as  at 
present  designed  ever  succeed  as  reforma¬ 
tory  agencies? 

Educators  will  find  Mr,  Bates’  book  a 
significant  contribution.  Some  years  ago 
it  was  said  with  some  degree  of  truth 
that  a  boy  who  wished  to  receive  real 
and  efficient  vocational  training  stood  a 
better  chance  of  receiving  such  after  a 
commitment  to  a  reform  school.  Today, 
fortunatel.v,  our  public  schools  (and  pri¬ 
vate  ones,  too)  have  expanded  and  “liber¬ 
alized”  their  curricula  to  include  training 
for  occupational  efficiency  in  socially- 
desirable  callings. 

Nevertheless  some  of  our  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  trade  and  industrial  training 
may  be  found  in  .such  institutions  as  those 
mentione<l  in  Mr.  Rates’  volume. 

With  the  rather  definite  trends  observ¬ 
able  in  recent  crime  waves,  educator* 
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have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  the  juvenile  criminal.  Prigons 
and  Beyond  offers  a  simple  and  clear-cut 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  practical 
prison  administration. — Wii.liam  P.  Seabs, 
Jb.,  Ph.  D.,  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University. 

Primitive  Behavior.  An  Introduction 
to  the  Social  Sciences.  By  WilUam  /. 
Thomag.  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York.  1037.  847  pnge.s.  $5.00. 

This  compendium  is  a  careful  and  sys¬ 
tematic  interpretation  of  the  behavior 
patterns  of  the  simple  peoples  together 
with  analogous  norms  in  the  life  and  be¬ 
havior  of  later  peoples.  Dr.  Thomas,  by 
the  wealth  and  the  nature  of  his  illus¬ 
trative  material,  for  the  first  time  makes 
primitive  behavior  meaningful  for  those 
who  have  long  wished  to  study  present- 
day  behavior  in  the  light  of  the  past. 
Opening  with  n  chapter  on  a  comparative 
study  of  culture.  Dr.  Thomas  considers 
in  great  detail  such  phases  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  habit  systems,  language  behavior, 
kinship  behavior,  the  incest  tabu,  resi¬ 
dence  and  lineage,  sexual  behavior,  spirit¬ 
ual  intimacies,  puberty  ceremonies,  pat¬ 
terns  of  distinction,  primitive  government, 
primitive  law,  and  the  diffusion  of  pat¬ 
terns.  Concluding  chapters  deal  with  the 
exemplification  of  Bantu  culture  and  the 
relative  mental  endowment  of  races.  An 
excellent  series  of  bihliographies  are  ap¬ 
pended  and  they  constitute  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  guide  for  further  study.  Among  the 
assumptions  of  Dr.  Thomas  is  that  diver¬ 
sities  in  behavior  and  culture  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  different  interpretations  of  expe¬ 
rience,  resulting  in  characteristic  behav¬ 
ior  reactions  and  habit  systems,  and  that 
a  uniform  course  of  cultural  and  behav¬ 
ioral  evolution  is  consequently  out  of  the 
question.  Dr.  Thomas  further  holds  that 
theories  of  difference  in  degrees  of  men¬ 
tal  endowTnent  among  races  and  popula¬ 
tions  have  not  been  sustained  and  that 
•nch  differences  as  may  possibly  exist 
have  not  played  a  noticeable  role  in  the 
development  of  behavior  and  culture.  Dr. 
Thomas  presents  his  material  in  simple 
and  concise  fashion  and  his  numerous 


quotations  and  excerpts  from  original 
studies  are  most  apt  and  brilliantly  se¬ 
lected.  Primitive  Behavior  is  a  worthy 
mate  to  Dr.  Thomas’  justly  famous  ear¬ 
lier  volume.  The  Polinh  Peatant  In  Europe 
and  America.  Students  of  anthropolog>’ 
and  of  basic  sociology-  will  find  Primitive 
Behavior  a  helpful  addition  to  their  ref¬ 
erence  shelves.  —  William  P.  Seabs,  Jb., 
School  of  Education,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

How  Writers  Write.  Edited  by  Nettie 
B.  Tillett,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York.  1937. 
222  pages.  $2.00. 

How  Writers  Write  is  a  readable  col¬ 
lection  of  some  eleven  short  essays  by 
various  w'ell-known  authors.  Among  the 
writers  represented  are  such  literary  fig¬ 
ures  ns  Joseph  Conrad,  who  discusses  the 
art  of  creation ;  Harold  Nicolson,  who  in¬ 
forms  the  reader  how  he  writes  biog^- 
phy;  Edith  W’harton  and  Ellen  Glasgow, 
who  write  interestingly  about  the  novel; 
Paul  Green,  who  deals  with  the  drama ; 
Philip  Wylie,  who  tells  about  writing  for 
the  movies;  and  William  Ellery  Leonard, 
who  shows  us  how  the  poet  creates. 
There  is  an  especially  delightful  little 
essay  called  “A  Little  Old  Lady  Passes 
Away,”  a  clever  lament  on  the  decay  of 
the  familiar  essay.  A  series  of  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  notes  is  found  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  In  her  introduction,  the  edi¬ 
tor  stresses  the  point  that  “every  major 
form  of  artistic  writing  is  discussed  by  a 
writer  who  has  mastered  the  form”;  in 
other  words,  there  is  no  example  of  the 
blind  leading  the  blind. 

Hotr  Writers  Write  is  by  no  means 
guaranteed  to  turn  out  even  semi-compe- 
tent  craftsmen ;  it  is  inspirational  rather 
than  factual.  Yet  although  the  book 
makes  no  pretext  of  being  a  text  for 
writers,  it  is  thought-provoking  and 
should  give  the  average  writer  many 
helpful  ideas.  Tndeetl,  those  readers  who 
are  interested  merely  in  learning  a  few 
essentials  in  the  field  of  literary  tech¬ 
nique  will  undoubtedly  profit  from  a  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  two  hundred-o<ld  pages. — 
Habold  T.  Eaton. 
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R«adingf8  in  Educational  Psychology. 
Hldited  by  Charles  E.  Skinner  of  New 
York  University.  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 
Inc.,  New  York.  1937.  630  pages.  $2.25. 

('ompiled  primarily  to  supply  the  need 
for  supplementary  reading  material  in 
llie  field  of  educational  psychology.  Read¬ 
ings  in  Educational  Psychology  contains 
“the  work  of  twenty-seven  American  edu¬ 
cators  and  psychologists  from  twenty- 
four  different  institutions  located  in  sev¬ 
enteen  states  and  in  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario.”  Tlie  book  is  divide<l  into  six 
parts:  Introduction,  Foundations,  Growth 
and  Learning,  Individual  Differences,  Per¬ 
sonality  and  Adjustment,  and  Viewpoints 
of  Educational  Psj’chology.  “This  book  of 
readings,”  w’rites  Professor  Knight  in  the 
introduction,  “has  been  compile<l  by  many 
e<]ucational  psychologists,  .\nother  grouj) 
of  teachers  might  have  made  a  different 
collection  of  writing  —  perhaps  a  better 
one.  It  is  hoped  that  a  fair  pcrs|>ective 
of  current  thought  is  containe<l  in  the 
book.  No  collaborator  of  this  liook  agrees 
with  all  that  is  in  it,  nor  is  the  reader 
expected  to.”  That  mellow  and  tolerant 
attitude  seems  most  admirable  and  scien¬ 
tific.  Each  chapter  is  followetl  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  bibliography  and  a  number  of  well- 
selected  questions  for  discussion.  .\  gen¬ 
eral  bibliography,  an  index  of  authors, 
and  a  subject  in«lex  are  given  in  the  last 
twelve  pages  of  the  hook. 

Theories  and  practices  of  education  can¬ 
not  be  static  in  a  changing  world,  and  if 
the  eflitors  of  Readings  in  Educational 
Psychology  were  merely  attempting  to 
preserve  some  of  the  most  important  the¬ 
ories  and  practices  of  our  owm  time,  they 
would  have  performed  a  most  useful  serv¬ 
ice.  The  book  is  to  be  recommended 
heartily  to  the  student  of  tcxlay  who 
wishes  to  know  what  some  of  the  leading 
educational  psychologists  believe  and 
what  they  have  ascertained  through  care¬ 
ful  experiment.  The  editors  have  done 
their  work  w’ell,  and  Readings  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology  will  make  a  worth¬ 
while  addition  to  the  libraries  of  progres¬ 
sive  students  and  teachers.  —  Haboij)  T. 
Eatoji. 


Vocational  Guidance  Throughout  the 
World.  A  Comparative  Study.  By 
Franklin  J.  Keller  and  Morris  8.  Viteles, 
\V.  W.  Norton  d'  Co.  New  York.  1937. 
.ITS  pages. 

Guidance  counselors  throughout  .\mer- 
ica  will  welcome  this  very  comi)etent  sur¬ 
vey  of  guidance  practices  and  procedures 
throughout  the  world.  For  the  past  de¬ 
cade  or  so  the  .American  schools  have 
felt  the  neetl  for  some  real  guidance  for 
the  j>erplexe<l  youth  of  this  changing 
worhl.  Efforts,  often  crude  and  woefully 
inade<|uate,  were  made  from  time  to  time 
to  incorporate  the  gtiidance  department 
and  its  counselors  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  institutional  life  of  the  modem 
school.  Today,  ns  i>erhaps  never  before, 
the  schools  are  ready  to  go  ahead  in  the 
field  of  guidance  equipped  with  their 
basic  tools  of  economics  and  psychology 
in  sound  working  order.  Nor  has  the 
lest  of  the  world  omitteil  vocational 
guidance  from  its  various  educational 
programs.  This  Imok  presents  in  splen¬ 
did  fa.shion  the  story  of  vo<*ntional  guid¬ 
ance  in  such  widely  differing  educational, 
economic  and  sficinl  structures  as  Great 
Kritnin,  Germany,  F'rance,  U.  S.  S.  B., 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Scandinavi¬ 
an  countries,  lloll.'ind,  Relgium,  .Australia, 
South  .Africa,  China  and  Japan.  The  au¬ 
thors  and  their  contributors  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  remarkable  material 
they  have  assembled  and  for  the  form  in 
which  they  have  presentefl  it.  Each  sec¬ 
tion,  too,  contains  ample  material  ex¬ 
plaining  the  schemes  and  systems  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  obtained  in  the  various 
countries.  Every  individual  interested  in 
assisting  young  people  to  make  their  vo¬ 
cational  adjustments  will  want  to  see 
this  book  and  will  wish  to  read,  mark, 
and  inwardly  digest  its  contents.  Coun¬ 
selors,  directors  and  supervisors  of  voca¬ 
tional  education,  and  classroom  teachers 
will  find  this  volume  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  contributions  to  cnlucational  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  year.  It  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  every  pro¬ 
fessional  educator  and  constantly  re¬ 
ferred  to. — AVTI.LIAU  P.  .‘^EABS,  Jb.,  School 
of  Education,  New  York  University. 
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The  Story  of  the  Orchestra.  By  Paul 
hekker.  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  New 
York.  1936.  320  pages.  $3.50. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  helpful 
i)ook  and  one  that  will  be  cherished  by 
both  students  in  the  field  of  music  and 
bv  music  lovers  among  the  laity.  Dr. 
Ttekker  begins  his  study  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  various  instruments  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  llenaissance  and 
his  concluding  chapter  makes  mention  of 
the  saxaphone  and  the  jazz  orchestra  of 
the  present  era.  It  was  from  the  violin 
choir  that  the  classic  orchestra  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart  developed  and  the  great 
lleethoven  built  his  dynamic  orchestra  on 
the  sound  foundations  laid  by  these  two 
masters.  Romanticism  as  expre.ssed  in 
tone  coloring  entered  the  orchestra  with 
von  Weber,  Schubert,  and  Mendelssohn. 
Three  composers  whose  professional  repu¬ 
tations  have  been  considerably  tamishetl 
by  the  wise-acres  in  the  musical  world 
receive  the  tribute  due  them  for  their 
innovations  by  Dr.  Bekker  when  he  men¬ 
tions  the  work  of  Berlioz,  Meyerbeer,  and 
Liszt.  The  author’s  chapter  on  the  “cos¬ 
mic”  orchestra  of  Richard  Wagner  is  a 
comprehensive  one  and  in  it  is  surveyed 
the  philosophy  of  orchestration  as  held 
by  the  genius  who  compo.sed  “The  Ring” 
and  “Tristan.”  Wagner’s  working  out  of 
integrated  harmonies  and  his  use  of  the 
brass  choir  together  with  his  employment 
of  the  “leading  motive”  are  all  explained. 
The  study  of  the  development  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  during  the  more  recent  days,  too, 
is  carried  on  and  such  men  as  Brahms, 
Debussy,  Verdi,  the  Russians,  Bruckner, 
and  Mahler  receive  notice.  The  mechanis¬ 
tic  orchestras  of  Shoenberg  and  Stravin¬ 
sky  and  some  of  their  disciples  conclude 
the  examples  presented  by  Dr.  Bekker. 
That  great  figures  in  the  world  of  music 
forged  the  orchestra  from  the  available 
instruments  is  unquestionably  true,  but 
Dr.  Bekker,  throughout  the  entire  book, 
indicates  that  the  great  changes  in  the 
social  life  too  had  their  effects.  Music 
changed  from  the  private  diversion  of  the 


aristocrats  to  its  present  democratic  and 
social  status.  —  William  P.  Seabs,  Jb., 
School  of  Education,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Government  Finance.  By  Jena  P.  Jen- 
at  n.  Professor  of  Economics,  University 
of  Kansas.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
New  Y’ork.  1937.  595  pages.  $3.50. 

In  u  g<K)d-8ize<l  volume  of  595  pages, 
l’rofe.s.sor  .lensen  discusses  in  detail  the 
getting  and  spending  of  the  State.  Each 
one  of  the  thirty-six  chapters  is  followed 
by  a  comprehensive  bibliography,  and  the 
l)ook  contains  some  forty-three  tables  of 
various  and  sundry  statistics  to  furnish 
additional  material  for  the  points  dis- 
cu.H8ed.  There  are  also  several  charts 
and  a  helpful  index  of  nineteen  pages. 
The  book,  the  author  tells  us,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  twenty  years  of  teaching 
and  study. 

rrofea.sor  Jen.sen  does  not  confine  his 
work  to  a  discussion  of  government  fi¬ 
nance  as  it  has  existed  or  does  exist;  he 
quite  frequently  makes  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  for  necessary  improvements  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  express  frankly  and 
openly  his  owm  views.  For  example,  the 
author  defines  the  Red  Cross  as  “a  device 
by  which  governments  manage  to  get  a 
difficult  function  performed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  caritative  principle.  The 
responsibility  for  disaster-relief,”  adds 
Professor  Jensen,  “belongs  to  all,  not 
merely  to  those  sensitive  souls  who  are 
move<l  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  pay 
their  membership  dues  and  subscribe  to 
the  disaster-relief  funds.” 

Public  finance  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
theme,  nor  does  it  appeal  particularly  to 
the  average  reader.  The  reviewer  be¬ 
lieves  that  Professor  Jensen  has  dealt 
competently  with  a  difficult  subject.  In¬ 
deed,  Oovernment  Finance  is  obviously 
written  for  the  serious  student  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  should  serve  as  a  sound  col¬ 
lege  textbook  or  as  a  useful  reference 
work  for  business  or  college  libraries. — 
Habou)  T.  Eaton. 
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We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  publications  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Education.  Mention  here  does  not  preclude  review  in  this  or  subsequent  numbers 
of  Education. 


Education  and  the  Class  Struggle.  A 
Critical  Examination  of  the  Liberal  Edu¬ 
cator’s  Program  for  Social  Reconstruc¬ 
tion.  By  Zaltnrn  Sleainger.  1937.  312 

pp..  cloth,  $3.00.  Covici-Friede,  Publish¬ 
ers,  New  York. 

The  Teaching  of  Controversial  Sub¬ 
jects.  By  Edtcard  L.  Thorndike.  The  In- 
glis  Lectures  in  Secondary  Education. 
1937.  $1.00.  Harvard  University  Press. 

The  Unique  Function  of  Education  in 
American  Democracy.  By  The  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission,  1937.  130  pp., 

boards,  50  cents.  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Washington. 

Adult  Education  and  Democracy.  Is¬ 
sued  in  Observance  of  the  Tenth  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Founding  of  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  1926- 
1936.  85  pp.,  boards,  $1.50.  American 

Association  for  Adult  Education,  New 
York. 

Secondary  School  Teaching.  By  J.  O. 
Umstattd,  Associate  Professor  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  W’ayne  University,  and  Su¬ 
pervisor  in  Secondary  Education,  Detroit 
Public  Schools.  1937.  459  pp.,  cloth, 

$3.00.  Oinn  and  Co. 

Aptitudes  and  Aptitude  Testing.  By 
Walter  Van  Dyke  Bingham.  1937.  Cloth, 
390  pp.,  $3.00.  Published  for  the  National 
Occupational  Conference  by  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

If  I  Were  Going.  The  Alice  and  Jerry 
Books,  Reading  Foundation  Series.  By 
Mabel  O'Donnell,  Primary  Supervisor,  Au¬ 
rora,  Illinois,  and  Alice  Carey,  formerly 
of  the  Lincoln  School,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Illustrated  by  Florence  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Hoopes.  1936.  Cloth,  344  pp.,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  in  color.  Row’,  Peterson 
and  Company. 


Introduction  to  Modern  Views  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  By  B’.  .4.  Saucier,  Professor  of 
Education,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  Col¬ 
lege.  1937.  480  pp.,  cloth,  $2.80.  Oinn 

and  Company. 

Principles  of  College  Library  Admin¬ 
istration.  By  William  M.  Randall,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Library  Science,  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Francis  L,  D.  Goodrich,  Pro- 
fes.sor  and  Librarian,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1936,  245  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50. 

.American  Library  .Association  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press. 

School  Health  Problems.  By  Laurence 
H.  Chenotceth,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hy¬ 
giene,  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  K.  Selkirk,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Pediatrics,  College  of  Medicine,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cincinnati,  with  a  Chapter  on 
School  Health  Administration  by  Richard 
Arthur  Bolt,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.  H.,  Director, 
Cleveland  Child  Health  Association.  1937. 
Cloth,  387  pp.,  illustrated,  $3.00.  F.  S. 
Crofts  and  Company. 

Feeding  Our  Children.  By  Frank  How¬ 
ard  Richardson,  .A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.  1937. 
159  pp.,  cloth,  $100.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

Youth  Studies  Alcohol.  A  Study  of  the 
Effects  of  Alcohol  for  the  Seventh,  Eighth, 
and  Ninth  Grades.  By  Kenneth  M,  Hark- 
ncss,  M..A.,  and  Lyman  M.  Fort,  M.A.,  LL. 
D.,  with  Original  Drawings  by  Kurt  We- 
lanetz.  1936.  123  pp.,  cloth.  Benj.  H. 

Sanborn  &  Company. 

De  I'Esprit.  A  Book  of  Conversational 
French.  By  Pauline  de  Brodes.  1937.  207 
pp.,  cloth,  illustrated,  95  cents.  Oxford 
University  Press. 

On  Jungle  Trails.  By  Frank  Buck  with 
Ferrin  Fraser.  1937.  280  pp.,  cloth,  illus¬ 
trated,  96  cents.  World  Book  Company. 
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